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The Last Supper. Medora, at the Society’s Rooms in Spring Gardens. 
Bensamin WeEst was born at Springfield, about | There they accordingly appeared, and the oe 
ten miles from Philadelphia. October 10, 1728.| which they elicited far surpassed the mostsanguine 
Hi iis + ental t ; 4 » rigid . At | CXpectations of our artist. The incorporated Soci- 

wh cteegh gitannale chcniangge ted he ta cane lety having become the seat of contention, was 
he age of seven years, Benjamin gave the first | “'Y 5 page . ‘ , ; 
pect: "pI dante. iS 4 . | soon after this dissolved, and the institution of the 
specimen of his talent for drawing, by sketching, |) ~ cai oat ’ ane, - 
with # pen and ink, the hkeness ee, we asleep | Royal Academy, in the establishment of which 
; TY a - 4.| West had a leading ser < place ; 
inthe cradle. ‘This led to further exertions in the | ke ” ce ye bi 7 ay ern, took pl ee F a 
» ° é er 3s st > as < Oo are ri - 
same way, when some Indianscoming to the house | vai a Se ee Cee ee 
of his father, were much pleased with these draw- | ‘°F 2¢ #8 annual exhibitions, and when Sir Joshua 
; rent | Reynolds died, Mr. West was chosen to the vacant 
chair without a dissenting voice, and, with little in- 


ings, and gave him instructions how to prepare the 
terruption, retained that situation till his death. He 


red and the yellow with which they painted them- | 
selves and their ornaments. His mother afterwards | "a fy Sag ineg ee sigan — dl 
astm theese chene off Maillon: db tune to wes thus Geo- vad, for above half acentury, enjoyed the favor of 
+ hp ‘i ee his sovereign; and as they were born in the same 
nished with three of the primary colors. The use | s. A 
-, | year, so they both died within two months of each 
he made of these materials drew general notice, |~ |” : aa “ 7 
ey : -». | other, the king on the 29th of January, and West 
and one person said it was a pity he had not pencils. | f A 
meted P . : onthe 11th of March, 1820. 
Bejamin enquired what they were, and being told ’ 
: , : ta a Tue Last Supper was one of the many pictures 
that pencils were composed of Camel’s hair fasten- at ange nae 
:; exhibited at the Royal Academy by its President: 
ed into a quill, he began to consider what could be | ge Ha J 
. ; : _ |the composition is thought to be better than the 
substituted in the room of these instruments. | , © : 
coloring, in which too much red prevails. The 
Camels were not known except by name, in Amer-| . ; 
; : : ._ | Saviour has just broken the bread, and appears to 
ica, but the domestic cat presenting herself to his | es ie 
: : " _| be addressing these words to his disciples, « Take, 
view, he thought it would do no harm to borrow | coe a 
o . ; : - | eat, this is my body. 
some of her fur. This he did so often, that his - - 
ar 4 The annexed Engraving, was executed by Mr. 
father apprehended the animal was sufiering under | ,,,... we aie. 
on hd : William D. Smith, upon steel, ata cost of two hun- 
some disease, till his son made him acquainted a ; Nae 
: : , dred dollars. Itis from the orignal painting by 
with the cause of this altered appearance. About ; , a 
meal ; Ii Bensamin West. Length of the painting 9 feet, 
this time, a merchant named Pennington calling 7 
‘ : an, | height 6 feet. 
upon old Mr. West, was surprised to see so many | 
pictures in his house, and more so on hearing by | ——————— 
whom they were executed. He was pleased with Tenpervess, delicacy, and gentleness, are cer- 
the performances of the boy, and shortly after-| tainly the appropriate qualities of a woman; but 
wards furnished him with a box of paints, pencils, | they are more the means of virtue, than virtues them- 
and prepared canvass, with some engravings. He | selves, and if a woman satisfies herself with the 
now proceeded to work with greater alacrity, and | mere possession of these qualities, without consider- 
painted a picture which, sixty-seven years after-| ing their use, she may suffer them to degenerate 
wards, wassent to him from America, by his brother| into faults. For instance, if her tenderness makes 
. . - a = | és . 
and placed in a room with Ais Christ Rejected ; aud | jer helpless and useless, if it destroys her fortitude 
West has frequently deciared that there were, in| jy bearing evils, and her exertion in repelling them, 
: : ° > rhi 7 lee ° ° : a 
that juvenile attempt, certain touches which, with! if her delicacy makes her whimsical, capricious, 
all his subsequent experience, he had never been | ang proud; her gentleness, indolent and selfish, 
able to surpass. these qualities become vices instead of virtues. 
When he had nearly completed his twenty-sec-| Her tenderness is the stimulus toall her benevo- 
ond year, a proposition was made for his going —_ lent and Christian duties; delicacy, her shield 
Italy, which was accepted, and having made suita- against the contaminating blasts of vice and vul- 
ble preparations, he speedily embarked for Rome. | garity ; gentleness of her spirit, her guard against 
After surveying the works of the most eminent) anxiety, and imitation in the active routine of 
artists, his health became injured, and he repaired 
to Leghorn. Qn his recovery he visited Florence, 
Bologna, Parma, and Venice. After an absence | 
of fifteen months he returned to Rome; and there 
painted a portrait, the fame of which spread to| Lire consists not of aseries of illustrious actions, 
America, and drew from his friends letters of un-| the greater part of our time passes in compliance 
limited credit. In 1763, he first set foot in England, | with necessities, in the performance of daily duties, 
and among others who visited him at this time was| in the removal of small inconveniences, in the pro- 
Mr. Reynolds, who at once acknowledged his| curement of petty pleasures, and we are well or ill 
merit, offered him his friendship, and asa proof of his| at ease, as the main stream of life glides on 
sincerity, urged him to exhibit his two splendid pic-| smoothly, or is ruffled by small, or frequent inter- 
tures of Cymon and Iphigenia, and Angelica, and! ruptions. 








her necessary and beneficial employments.—Mrs. 
King. 
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A TALE, 


—~p—— 


Two cottagers, husband and wife, were sitting by 
their cheerful peat-fire one winter evening, in a | 
small lonely hut, on the edge of a wide moor, at | 
soine miles distance from any other habitation. 


There had been, at one time, several huts of the | 
gy : 
se together, and inhabited by | 


same kind erected clo 
families of the ~ rest class of day-laborers who 
found work among the distant farms, and at night 


returned to dwellings which were rent-free, with 


their little ‘iii won from the waste, But one 


family after another had dwindled away, and the | 


turf-built huts had all fallen into ruins, except one 


that had always stood in the centre of this little | 


solitary village with its summer walls covered with 
the richest h« meysuckles, and in the midst of the 
brightest of all the gardens. It alone now sent up 
its smoke into the clear winter sky—and its little 
end window, now lighted up, was the only ground 
star that shone towards the belated traveller, if any 
such ventured to cross, on a winter night, a scene 
so dreary and desolate. The affairs of the small 
household were all arranged for the night. The 
little rough pony that ery, drawn ina sledge, from 


the heart of the Black-Mess, the fuel by whose 


blaze the cotters were now sitting cheerfully, and 
the little Highland cow, whose milk enabled them to 
live, were standing amicably together, under cover 
ofa rude shed, of which one side was formed by 
the peat-stack, and which was at once byre, and 
stable, and hen-roost. Within the clock ticked 
cheerfully as the fire-light reached its old oak-wood 


case across the yellow-sanded floor—and a small 


round table stood between, covered with a snow- 
white cloth, on which were milk and oat-cakes, thie 
morning, midday, and evening meal of these frugal 
and contented cotters. The spades and the mat- 
tocks of the laborer were collected into one corner. 
and showed that the succeeding day wasthe blessed 
Sabbath—while on the wooden chimney-piece was 
seen lying an open Bible ready for family wor- 
ship. 

The father and the mother were sitting together 
without opening their lips, but with their hearts 
overflowing with happiness, for on this 3 ae 
night they were, every minute, expecting to he 
at the Jatch the hand of their only duughter, a 
maiden of about fifteen years, who was at service 
with a farmer over the hills. This duitiful child 
was, as they knew, to bring home to them her 
‘sair-worn penny fee,’ a pittance which, in the 


beauty of her girlhood, she earned singing at her | 


work, and which, in the benignity of that sinless 
time, she would pour with tears into the bosoms she 


so dearly loved. Forty shillings a year were all 


the wages of sweet Hannah Lee—but though she 
wore at her labor a tortoise-shell comb in her | 
auburn hair, and though in the kirk none were 
more becomingly arrayed than she, one half, at 
least, of her earnings were to be reserved for the | 
holiest of all purposes, and her kind innocent heart | 


; was gladened when she looked on the little oo 
‘that w as, on the long expected Saturday night, 
‘be taken from her bosom, and put, witha Seating. 
‘into the hand of her father, now growing old at lis 
daily toils. 

Of such a child the happy cotters were thinking 
And well, indeed, might they be 
‘called happy. It is at that sweet season that filial 
| piety is most beautiful. Their own Hannah had 
just outgrown the mere unthinking gladness of 
childhood, but had not reached that time, when 
inevitable selfishness mixes with the pure current 
joflove. She had begun to think on what her al- 
fectionate heart had felt so long ; and when she 
|\looked on the pale face and bending frame of her 
mother, on the deepening wrinkles and whitening 

hairs of her father, often would she Jie weeping for 
their sakes on her midnight bed—and wish that she 
were beside them as they slept, that she might 
kneel down and kiss them, and mention their names 
over and over again in her prayer. The parents 
whom before she had only loved, her expanding 
heart now also venerated. With gushing tender- 
less was now mingled a holy fear and an awful 
reverence. She haddiscerned the relation inwhich 
she, an only child, stood to her poor parents, now 
that they were getting old, and there was nota pas- 
sage ju Scripture that spake of parents or of chil- 
dren, from Joseph sold into slavery,to Mary weep 
ing below the Cross, that was not written, never to 
be obliterated, on her uncorrupted heart. 


The father rose from his seat, and went to the 
door to look out into the night. The stars were in 
thousands—ard the full moon was risen. It was 
almost light as day, and the snow that seemed in- 
crusted with diamonds, was so hardened by the 
frost, that his daughter’s homeward feet would 
leave no mark on its strface. He had been toiling 
all day among the distant Castle woods, and, stiff 
and wearied as he now was, he was almost tempted 
to go to meet his child—but bis wife’s kind voice 
dissuaded him, and, returning to the fireside, they 
began to talk of her whose image had been so long 
passing before them in their silence 

‘She is growing up to be a bonny lassie,’ said 
the mother; *‘ her long and weary attendance on me 
during my fever last spring kept her down awhile— 
but now she is sprouting fast and fair as a lily, and 
/may the blessing of God be as dew and sunshine 
to our sweet flower all the days she bloometh 
upon the earth.’—Ay, Agnes,’ replied the father, 
‘we are not very old yet—though we are getting 
older—and a few years will bring her to woman’s 
estate, and what thing on this earth, think ye, 
human or brute, would ever think of injuring her ? 
Why, I was speaking about her yesterday to the 
minister as he was riding by, and he told me that 


in their silence. 


“none answered at the examination in the kirk so 


wellas Hannah. Poor thing—I well think she 
has all the Bible by heart—indeed she has read. but 
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little else—only some stories, too true ones, of the 
blessed martyrs, and some of the auld sangs o’ 
Scotland, in which there is nothing but what is | 
good, and which to be sure, she sings, God bless 
her, sweeter than any laverock,’—‘Ay—were we 
both to die this very night, she would be happy. 


Not that she would forget us, all the days of her | 


life. Buthave you not seen, husband, that God 
always makes the orphanhappy? None so little 
lonesome asthey! They come to make friends of 
all the bonny and sweet things in the world around 
them, and all the kind hearts in the world make 
friends o’ them. They come to know that God is 
more especially the father o' them on earth whose 
parents he has taken up to heaven—and therefore 
it is that they, for whom so many have fears, fear | 
not at all for themselves, but go dancing and sing- 
ing along like children whens parents are both alive: 

Would it not be so with our dear Hannah? So 
douce and thoughiful a child—but never sad nor 
miserable—ready, it is true, to shed tears for little, 

but as ready to dry them up and break out into 
smiles! [know not why it is, husband, but this 
night my heart warms toward her Leyond usual. 

The invon and stars are at this moment look- | 


ing down upon her, and she is looking up to | 


them, as she is glinting homewards over the snow. 
I wish she were but here, and taking the comb 
out o’ her bonny hair, and letting it all fall down 
in clusters before the fire to melt away the cran- | 
reuch ?’ 


While the parents were thus speaking of their | 


daughter, a loud sugh of wind came suddenly over 
the cottage, and the leafless ash-tree, under whose 
shelter it stood, creaked and groaned dismally as it 
passed by. The father started up, and, going | 
again to the door, saw that a sudden change had 
come over the face of the night. The moon had 
nearly disappeared, and was just visible in a dim, 
yellow glimmering den in the sky. All the remote 
stars were obscured, and only one or two faintly 
seemed in a sky that half an hour before was per- 


fectly cloudless, but that was now driving with |r 


rack, and mist, and sleet, the whole atmosphere 
being in commotion. He stood fora single moment 
to eheerve the direction of the catmenan storm. 
and then hastily asked for his staff ‘I thonght 1 | 
had been more weatherwise. A storm is coming 
down from the Cairnbraehawse, and we shall have 
nothing but a wild night.’ He then whistled on 
his dog—an old sheep-dog, too old for its former 
Jabors—and set off to meet hisdaughter, who might 
then, for aught ne knew, be crossing the Black- 
moss. The mother accompanied her hnsband to 


the door, and took a lung frightened look at the | 


angry sky. As she kept gazing, it became still 
more terrible. The last shred of blue was extin- 
guished—the wind went whirling in roaring eddies, 
and great flakes of snow circled about inthe middle 
air, whether drifted up from the ground, or driven 
down from the clouds, the fear-stricken mother 
knew not, but she at least knew that it seemed a 
night of danger, despair, and death. <‘ Lord have 
mercy on us, James! what will become of our poor 
bairn?’ But her husband heard not her words, for 
he was already out of sight in the snow storm, and 
she was left to the terror of her own soul in that 
lonesome cottage. 


Little Hannah Lee had lett Ler master’s house 
soon as the rim of the great moon was seen by her 
eyes, that had been long anxiously watching it fiom 
the window, risin g, like a joy ful dream, over the 
gloomy mountain tops; and all by herself she trip- 
ped along beneath the beauty of the silent heaven. 
Stillas she kept ascending and decending the knolls 
ithat lay in the bosom of the glen, she sung to herself 
|a song, a hymn, or a psalm, without the accompani- 
| ment of the streams, now all silent in the frost ; and 
}ever and anon she stopped to count the stars that 
lay in some more beautiful part of the sky, or gazed 
| onthe constellations that she knew, and called them, 

in her joy, by the names they bore among the shep- 
|herds. There were none to hear her voice, or see 
| her smiles, but the ear and eye of Providence. As 
| she glided on, and took her oes from heaven, she 
| saw “her own little fireside—her parents waiting for 
her arrival—the Bible opened for worship—her own 
little room kept so neatly for her, with its mirror 
‘hanging by the window, in which to braid her hair 
by the morning light—her bed prepared for her, by 
her mother’s hand—the primroses in her garden 
| peeping through the snow—old Tray, who ever 
‘welcomed her home with his dim white eyes—the 
pony and the cow ;—{friends all, and inmates ofthat 
/happy household. So stepped she along, while the 
| snow-diamonds glittered around her feet, and the 
| frost wove a wreath of lucid pearls around her fore- 
| head. 
| She had now reached the edge of the Black-moss, 
which lay half way between her master’s and her 
| father’s dwelling, when she heard a loud noise com- 
ing down Glen-Scrae, and in a few seconds she felt 
on her face some flakes of snow. She looked up 
the glen, and saw the snow storm coming down, 
fast asa flood. She felt no fears; but she ceased 
her song ; and had there been a human eye to look 
upon her there, it might have seen a shadow on her 
\face. She continued her course, and felt bolder 
| and bolder every step that brought her nearer to 
| her parents’ house. But the snow storm had now 
ached the Black-moss, and the broad line of light, 
that had Jain in the direction of ler home, was soon 
swallowed up, and the child was in utter darkness. 
| She saw nothing but the fakes of snow, intermin- 
| ably intermingled, and furiously wafied in the air, 
| close to her head ; she heard nothing but one wild 
fierce, fitful howl. The cold became intense, and 
her little feet and hands were fast being benumbed 
into insensibility. 

‘Tt is a fearful change,’ muttered the child to 
| herself, but still she did not fear, for she had been 
born in a moorland cottage, and lived all her days 
among the hardships of the hills. |‘ What will be- 
come of the poor sheep ?’ thought she,—but still 
she scarcely thought of her own danger, for inno- 
cence, and youth, and joy are slow to think of aught 
evil befalling themselves, and thinking benignly of 
all living things, forget their own fear in their pity 
of others’ sorrow. At last, she could no longer dis- 
cern a single mark on the snow, either of human 
steps, or of sheep-track, or the foot-print of a wild- 
fowl. Suddenly, too, she felt out of breath and ex- 
hausted,—and, shedding tears for herself, at last 
sank down in the snow. 

It was now that her heart began to quake with 
fear, She remembered stories of shepherds lost in 
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the snow.—of a mother and child frozen to death) burning hearth—and the Bible, which she had been 
on that very moor,—and, in a moment, she knew | | trying to read in the pauses of her agony, remained 
that she was to die. Bitterly did the poor child} clasped in her hands. 

weep, for death was terrible to her, who, though | Hannah Lee had been a servant for more than 
poor enjoyed the bright little world of youth and | six months; and it was not to be thought, that she 
innocence. ‘The skies of heaven were dearer than| was not beloved in her master’s family. Scon after 


she knew to her,—so were the flowers of earth. she had left the house, her master’s son, a youth of 
She had been happy at her work, happy in her| abouteighteen years, who had been among the hills 
sleep, happy in the kirk on Sabbath. A thousand} looking after the sheep, came home, and was dis- 
thoughts had the solitary child, and in her own| appointed to find that he had lost an opportunity of 
heart was aspring of happiness, pure and undis-| accompanying Hannah part of the way to her 


turbed as any fount that sparkles unseen the year father’s cottage. But the hour of eight had gone 
through, in some quiet nook among the pastoral by, and not even the company of young William 
hills. But now there wasto be anend of all this,—| Grieve could induce the kind-hearted daughter to 
she was to be frozen to death—and lie there till the | delay setting out on her journey a few minutes be- 
thaw might come ; and then her father would find| yond the time promised to her parents. ‘I do not 
her body, andcarry it away tobe buried in the kirk-| like the night,’ said William— there will be a fresh 
yard. fall of snow soon, or the Witch of Glen-Scrae is a 
The tears were frozen on her cheeks as soon as| liar, for a snow cloud is hanging o’er the Birch-tree- 
shed; and scarcely had her little hands strength to| linn, and it may be down to the Black-moss as soon 
clasp themselves together, as the thought of an| as Hannah Lee.’ So he called his two sheep-dogs, 
overruling and merciful Lord came across her | that had taken their place under the long table be- 
heart. ‘Then, indeed, the fears of this religious | fore the window, and set out, half in joy half in fear, 
child were calmed, and she heard without terror} to overtake Hannah, and see her safely across the 
the plover’s wailing ery, and the deep boom of the | Black-moss. 
bittern sounding in the moss. ‘I will repeat the| The snow began to drift so fast, that before he had 
Lord’s Prayer.’ And drawing her plaid more cluse-| reached the head of the glen, there was nothing to 
ly around her, she whispered, beneath its ineffect- | be seen but a little bit of the wooden rail of the 
ual cover; Cur Father who art in heaven, hallow-| bridge across the Sauch-burn. William Grieve 
ed be thy name,—thy kingdom came,—thy will be | was the most active shepherd in a large pastoral 
done on earth as it is in heaven.’ Had human aid} parish; he had often passed the night among the 
been within fifty yards, it could have been of no} wintry hills, for the sake of a few sheep, and all the 
avail—eye could not see her—ear could not hear} snow that ever fell from heaven would not have 
her in that howling darkness. But that low prayer | made him turn back when Hannah Lee was before 
was heard in the centre of eternity—and that little | him; and as his terrified heart told him, in immi- 
sinless child waslying inthe snow, beneath the all-| nent danger of being lost. As he advanced, he felt 
secing eye of God, that it was no longer a walk of love or friendship, 
The maiden having prayed to her Father in| for which he had been glad of an excuse. Death 
heaven, then thought of her father on earth, Alas!| stared him in the face, and his young soul, now be- 


| gitming to feel all the passions of youth, was filled 








they were not far separated! The father was ly- 
ing but a short distance from his child ;—he too had | with frenzy. He had seen Hannah every day—at 
the fireside—at work—in the kirk—on holidays—at 
less than an hour, exhausted all the strength of fear, | prayers—bringing supper to his aged parents— 
pity, hope, despair, and resignation, that could rise | smiling and singing about the house from morning 
in a father’s heart, blindly ‘seeking to rescue his| till night. She had often brought his own meal 
only child from death, thinking that one desperate | to him among the hills; and he now found that 
exertion might enable them to perish in each other's | though that he had never talked to her about love; 
arms. There they lay, within « stone’s throw of| | except emilingly and playfully, that he loved her 
each other, while a huge snow-drift was every mo-| beyond father or mother, or his own soul. ‘I will 
ment piling itself up into a more insurmountable | save thee, Hannah,’ he cried with a loud sob, ‘ or 
barrier between the dying parent and his dying | lie down beside thee inthe snow and we will die 
child. together in our youth.’ A wild whistling wind went 

There was all this while ablazing fire in the cot-| by him, and the snow flakes whirled so fiercely 
tage—a white-spread table—and beds prepared for | round his he ‘ad, that he staggered on for a while in 
the family to lie down in peace. Yet was she who | utter blindness. He knew the path that Hannah 
sat therein more to be pitied than the old man and | must have taken, and went forward shouting aloud, 
the child stretched upon the snow. ‘ I will not at and stopping every twenty yards to listen for a 


sunk down in th: drifting snow, after having, in 





toseek them—that would betempting Providence—| voice. He sent his well trained dogs over the snow 
and wilfully putting out the lamp of life. No! I} in all directions—repeating to them her name, 
will abide here, and pray for their souls.’ Then as | ‘Hannah Lee,’ thatthe dumb animals, might in their 
she knelt down, looked she at the useless fire burn- | sagacity, know for whom they were searching ; and 
ing away so cheerfully, when all she loved might | as they looked up in his face, and set off to scour 
be dying of cold; and, unable to bear the thought, | the moor, he almost believed that they knew his 
she shrieked out a prayer, as if she might pierce the | meaning (and it is probable they did) and were 
sky up to the very throne of God, and send with it} eager to find in her bewilderment the kind maiden 
her own miserable soul to plead before him for the | by whose hands they had so often beenfed. Often 
deliverance of her child and husband, She then] went they off intothe darkness, and as often return- 
fell down in blessed forgetfulness of that bright| ed, but their looks showed that every quest had 
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been in vain. Meanwhile the snow was of fearful | 
depth, and falling without intermission or diminu-| 
tion. Hadthe young shepherd been thus alone. | 
walking across the moor on his ordinary business, 
it is probable that he might have been alarmed for | 
his own safety—nay, that, in spite ofall his strength | 
and agility, he might have sunk down beneath the | 
inclemency of the | night, and perished, But now 
the passion of his soul carried him with supernatu- 
ral strength along, and extricated him from wreath | 
and pitfall. Still there was no trace of poor Han-} 
nah Lee—and one of his dogs at last came close to| 
his feet, worn out entirely, ‘and afraid to leave its | 
master; while the other was mute, and as the! 
shepherd thought, probably unable to force its way 
out of some hollow, or through some floundering 
drift. Then he all at once knew that Hannah Lee 
was dead ; and dashed himself down in the snow 
ina fit of passion, It was the first time the youth 
had ever been sorely tried—all his hidden and un- 
conscious love for the fair lost girl had flowed up 
from the bettom of his heart; and at once the sole 
object which had blessed his life, and made him the | 
happiest of the happy, was taken away and cruelly | 

destroyed—so that, sullen, wrathful baffled, aad 
despairing, there he lay, cursing his existence, and | 
in too great agony to think of prayer. ‘God,’ he| 
then thought, ‘has forsaken me;—and why should | 

he think on me, when he suffers one so good and 

beautiful as Hannah to be frozen to death.’ God | 
thought both of him and Hannah, and through his | 
infinite mercy forgave the sinner in his wild turbu- | 

lence of passion. William Grieve had never gone | 

to bed without joining in prayer; and he revered | 
the Sabbath day, and kept it holy. Much is for- 

given to the human heart by Him who so fearfully 

framed it; and God is not slow to pardon the love 

which one human being bears to another, in his 

frailty—even though that love forget or arraign his 

own unsleeping Pr rovidence: His voice has toldus | 
to love one another—and William loved Hannah in 

simplicity, innocence, andtruth. That she should | 
perish was a thought so dreadful, that in its agony | 
God seemed aruthless being— Blow—blow—blow, 
and drift us forever—we cannot be far asunder—O 
Hannah—Hannah—think ye not that the fearful 
God has forsaken us ?” 

As the boy groaned these words passionately 
through his lips, there was a sudden lowness in the 
air, and he heard the barking of his absent dog, | 
while the one at his feet hurried off in the direction | 
of the sound, and soon loudly joined the cry. It 
was not a bark of surprise, or anger, or fear, but of | 
recognition and love. William sprung up from his | 
bed in the snow, and with his heart knocking at his | 
bosom even tosickness, he rushed headlong through | 
the drifts with a giant’s strenght. and fell down} 
half dead with joy and terror beside the body of 
Hannah Lee. 

But he soon recovered from that fit, and, lifting the 
cold corpse in his arms, he kissed her lips, and her 
cheeks, and her closed eyes, till, as he kept gazing 
on her face in utter despair, her head fell back on 
his shoulder, and along deep sigh came from her 
inmost bosom. ‘ She is yetalive, thank God!’ and 
as that expression left his lips, for the firsttime that 
night he felt a pang of remorse: ‘I said, O God, 
that thou hadst forsaken us ; J am not worthy to be 








_all driving about in the sky. 


saved; but let not this maiden perish, for the sake 
of her parents, who have no other child,’ The dis- 
tracted youth prayed to God w ith the same earnest- 


| ness as if he had been beseeching a fellow creature, 


in whose hand was the power of life and death. 
The presence of the Great Being was felt by him 
in the dark and howling wild, and strength was im- 
| parted to him as adeliverer. He bore along the 
fair child in his arms, even as if she had been a 
lamb. The snow-drift blew not—the wind fell 
dead—a sort of glimmer, like that of an upbreaking 
and departing storm, gathered about him—his dogs 
barked, and jumped, and burrowed joyfully in the 
snow—and the youth, strong in sudden hope, ex- 
claimed, ‘ With the blessing of God, who has not 
deserted us in our sore distress, will I carry thee, 
Hannah, in my arms, and lay thee down alive in the 
house of thy father.’ At this moment there were 
no stars in heaveu, but she opened her dim blue 
eyes upon him in whose arms she was uncon- 
sciousiy lying, and said, as in a dream. ‘ Send the 
ribbon that ties up my hair, as a keepsake to Wil- 
liam Grieve.’— She thinks that she is on herdeath- 
bed, and forgets not the son of her master. It is the 
voice of God that tells me she will not now die, and 


, that, under his grace, I shall be her deliverer.’ 


The short-lived rage of the storm was 300n over, 
and William could attend to the beloved being on 
his bosom. The warmth of his bosom seemed to 
infuse life into hers; and as he gently placed her 
feet in the snow, till he muffled her up in his plaid, 
as well as in her own, she made an efiort to stand, 
'and with extreme perplexity and |bewilderment 
faintly inquired where she was, and what fearful 
catastrophe had befallen them? She was, however, 
too weak to walk; and as her young master carried 
her along,she murmured, ‘O William! what ifmy 
father be | in the moor ?—For if you, whe need care 


| so little about me, have come hither, as I suppose, 


to save my life, you may be sure that my father sat 
| not within doors during the storm.’ As she spoke, 
it was calm below, but the wind was still alive in 
the upper air, and cloud, rack, mist, and sleet were 
Out shone for a mo- 
ment the pallid and ghostly moon, through a rent in 
the gloom, and by that uncertain light came stag- 
gering forward the figure of a man. ‘ Father— 
father—’ cried Hannah—and his grey hairs were 


| already on her cheek. The barking of the dogs and 


the shouting of the young shepherd had struck his 
ear, as the sleep of death was stealing over him, and 
with the last effort of benumbed nature he had 
roused himself from that fatal torpor, and pressed 
through the snow wreath that had separated him 
from his child. As yet they knew not of the dar- 
ger each had endured—but each judged of the 
other’s sufferings from their own, and father and 
daughter regarded one another as creatures rescued 
and hardly yet rescued, from death. But a few 
minutes ago, and the three human beings who loved 
each other so well, and now feared not to cross the 
moor in safety, were, as they thought, on their 
deathbeds. Deliverance now shone upon them all 
like a gentle fire, dispelling that pleasant but deadly 
drowsiness ; andthe old man was soon able to as- 
sist William Grieve in leading Hannah along 
through the snow. Her color and her warmth re- 
turned, and her lover—for so might he well now be 
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called—felt her heart gently beating against his | 
side. Filled as that heart was with gratitude to 
God, joy in her deliverance, love to her father. and 
purest affection to her master’s son, never before 
had the innecent maiden known what was happi- 
ness—and never more was she to forget it. The 
night was now almost calin, and fast returning to 
its former beauty, when the party saw the first 
twinkle of the fire threugh the low window of the 
cottage of the mvor. They soon were at the gar- 
den gate ; and torelieve the wife and mother within. 
they talked loud and cheerfully, naming each other 
familiarly, and laughing between, like persons who 


had known neither danger nor distress. 

No voice answered from within—no footstep 
came to the door, which stood open as when the 
father had left it in his fear, and now he thought 
with affright that his wife, feeble as she was, lad | 
been unable to support the loneliness, and had | 
followed him out into the night, never to be brought 
home alive. As they bore Hannah into the house, | 
this fear gave away to worse, for there upon the 
hard clay floor lay the mother upon her face, as if 
murdered by some savage blow. She was in the 
saine deadly swoon into which she had fallen on 
her husband’s departure three hours before. The 
old man raised her up, and her pulse was still—so 
was her heart—her face pale and sunken—and her 
body cold as ice. ‘I have recovered a daughter,’ 
said the old man, ‘ but I have lost a wife ;’ and he 
carried her, with a groan, tothe bed, on which he 
laid her lifeless body. Thesight was too much for 
Hannah, worn out as she was, and who had hither- 
to been able to support herself, in the delightful ex- 
pectation of gladdening her mother’s heart by her | 
safe arrival. She, too, now swooned away; and, 
as she was placed on the bed beside her mother, it 
seemed indeed that death disappointed of his prey 
on the wild moor, had seized it in the cottage, and 
by the fireside. The husband knelt down by the 
bedside, and held his wife’s icy hand in his, while 
William Grieve, appalled aud awe-stricken, hung 
over his Hannah, and inwardly implored God that 
the night's wild adventure night not have so ghastly 
anend. But Hannah’s young heart soon began 
once more to beat; and, as soon as she caine to her 
recollection. she rose up with a face whiter than 
ashes, and free from all smiles, as if none had ever 
played there, and joined her father and young 
master in their efforts to restore her mother to life. 

It was the mercy of Godthathad struck her down 
to the earth, insensible to the shrieking winds, and 
the fears that would otherwise have killed her. 
Three hours of that wild storm had passed over her 
head, and she heard nothing more than if she had 
been asleep in a breathless night of the summer 
dew. Notevena dream had tonched her brain, and 
when she opened her eyes, which, as she thought, 
had been but a moment shut, she had scarcely 
time to recall to her recollection the image of her | 
husband rushing out into the storm, and of a daugh- 
ter therein lost, till she beheld that very husband | 


kneeling tenderly by her bedside, and that very | 
daughter smoothing the pillow on which her ach- 
ing temple reclined, Butshe knew, fromthe white | 


fearfully dear to her from the unimagined danger 


from which she felt assured that they had been res- 


cued by the arm of the Almighty. 

There is little need to speak of returning recollec- 
tion and returning strength. They hadall now pow- 
er to weep, and power to pray. The Bible had been 
lying in its place ready for worship ; and the father 
read aloud that chapter in which is narrated our 
Saviour’s act of miraculous power, by which he 
saved Peter from the sea. Soon as the solemn 
thoughts awakened by that act of mercy, so similar 
to that which had rescued themselves from death, 
nad subsided, and they all had risen up from prayer, 
they had gathered themselves in gratitude round the 
little table which had stood many hours spread ; 
and exhausted nature was strengthened and restor- 
ed bya frugal and simple meal, partaken of in silent 
thankfulness. The whole story of the night was 
then calmly recited ; and when the mother heard 
how the stripling had, followed her sweet Hannah 
into the storm, and borne her in his arms through 


a hundred drifted heaps—and then looked upon her 


in her pride, so young, so innocent and so beautiful 
she knew, that were the child indeed to become an 
orphan, there was one, who, if there was either 
trust in nature, or truth in religion would guard and 


cherish her all the days of her life. 


It was not nine o’clock when the storm came 
down from Glen-Scrae upon the Black-inoss, and 
now ina pause of silence the clock struck twelve. 
Within these three hours William and Hannah had 
led a life of trouble and of joy, that had enlarged 
and kindled their hearts within them ; and they felt 
that henceforth they were to live wholly for each 
other’s sakes. His love was the proud and exult- 
ing love of a deliverer who, under Providence, had 
saved from the frost and the snow the innocence 
and the beauty of which his young passionate 
heart had been so desperately enamored; and he 
now thought of his own Hannah Lee ever moving 
about in his father’s house, not as a servant, but 
as a daughter—and when some few happy years 
had gone by, his own most beautiful and most 
loving wife. The innocent maiden still called him 
her young master; but was not ashamed of the 
holy affection which she now knew that she had 
long felt for the fearless youth on whose bosom she 
had thought herself dying in that cold and miser- 
able moor. Her heart leapt within her when she 
heard her parents bless him by his name; and 
when he took her hand into his before them, and 
vowed before that Power who that night saved 
them from the snow, that Hannah Lee should ere 
long be his wedded wife, she wept and sobbed as 
if her heart would break in a fit of strange and in- 
supportable happiness. 

The young shepherd rose to bid them farewell— 
‘ My father will think I am lost,’ said he with a 
grave smile, ‘and my Hannah’s mother knows what 
itis to fear forachild. So nothing was said to de- 
tain him, and the family went with him to the door. 


|The skies smiled as serenely as if a storm had 
never swept before the stars—the moon was sink- 
|ing from her meridian, but in cloudless splendor— 
_and the hollow of the hills was hushed as that of 











steadfast countenances before her, that there had heaven. Danger, there was none over the placid 
been tribulation and deliverance, and she looked on| night-scene—the happy youth soon crossed the 
the beloved beings ministering by her bed, as more! Black-moss, and entered his father’s house in safety. 
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Italian Banditti. 


A FEW years since a company of robbers infested | 
the environs of Catania committing with impunity 
every species of depredation and enormity. En- 
couraged by long success, they even ventured to 
enter by night into the town, regularly mak ing an 
undisturbed retreat in the morning. Not conteuted | 
with breaking into, and plundering the houses of the | 
unfortunate Catances, their visits were often attend- 
ed by murder and violation. Husbands and parents 
were bound hand and fvot, and constrained to avit- 
ness the aflronts offered to their wives and daugh-| 
ters. Strange as it may appear, these outrages 
were continued for a length of time, until the present 
Marquess of San G ,aman of spirit and courage | 
was elected “ Capitano di Giustizia.” Even he did | 
not think it prudent to oppose his fellow-citizens to 
this desperate banditti, but hired for the purpose a 
company of Calabrese, who, though hated by the 
Sicilians from national rivalry, are nevertheless ex- 
ceedingly dreaded by them on account of their sup-| 
posed ferocity. Between these and the robbers | 
more than one noctural engagement took place. 
The indefatigable San G , ale ays at the head| 
of his company, defeated and drove them from the 
town; but not before his assistant, the “« Capitano 
di Notti,” and three of the Calabrese were left dead | | 
on the spot. These miscreants, after this, continued | 
their depredations in the country, until they were 








legion, dispatched for that purpose from the garri-| 
son of Syracuse. They defended themselves for | 
some time ina house with great resulution, but were 
at length obliged to y ield to superior numbers. 
Their captain having been paraded on horsebac k | 
through the strects af Catania, with the hangman | 
behind him, was executed with four of his compan- 
ions, the rest were sent to the gallies. 


In Sicily, where, under an absolute and needy 
government, there are not so many secure and con- 
venient methods of laying out capital as in com- 
mercial countries, wealthy persons, who are in pos- 
session of much ready money, for which they have 
no immediate call, not to incur the risk of robbery, 
much more probably in their own houses, are in the 
habit of depositing it, as I have elsewhere noticed, | 
in the monasteries, as places of greater security. | 
A Catanese nobleman, C , if Frecollect rightly, 
sent a large sum in silver, in a strong iron-bound | 
chest, altogether an enormous weight, requiring the | 
efforts of many men to carry it to the Monaste ry of 
Santa Chiara. This gotabr oud in the city, and soon | 
reached the ears of ‘the worthy fraternity , whose | 
feats we have above described. They determined | 
to risk an attempt to possess themselves of so rich a 
prize. A vigilant watch was kept fora convenient 
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of the convents, Who remain or leave them as in or- 


dinary households 


The dors of the magazine, which was in the con- 
vent garden, were accordingly opened, as the 
carrier was unloading the fuel, when a porter vol- 
unteered his assistance for a glass of wine; the 


| zitelle employed to superintend on the occasion, 


wishing to get through the work as soon as possible, 
though strictly forbidden to employ strangers, 


™ . . 
_thoughtlessly consented. When the delivery of the 
| wood wasterminated, the girl ran to the convent for 


the wine she had promised, but on ber return the 
porter had disappeared. ‘The carrier did not know 


| what had become of him, and said he thought he 


had gone away, being tired of waiting. ‘The zitelle 
had some misgiving that all was not right; but 
seeing the wood and faggots as she had left them, 
she at length shut and locked the door as usual, and 
| Casonvepes the key to the abbess. 

After supper one of the nuns, looking out of the 
window, thought she-saw the figure of a man gli- 
ding among the trees. The zitelle we have men- 
tioned, apprehensive ofbei ing punished for the neg- 
lectin the morning, thouglit that although a person 


might be in the garden, the thick walls and iron- 


| grated windows rendered the convents perfectly 


ie 


safe, and did not therefore disclose her suspicions. 
| She resolved, however, on retiring to her cell to 
keep a look out from her window on the garden. 


. : , | Neither bearing or seeing any thing for some time, 
surprised and cut off by a detachment of a German | . 


ve at length lay down. Sull, somewhat anxious 
| as to the result, she could not sleep. In this state 


the sound of a low whisper excited at once her 
\fear and attention. She instantly hastened to 
the window, and there was dreadfully alarmed at 
the sight of seven or eight persons engaged in con- 
versation, directly beneath the spot where she stood. 


| Listening attentively, she partly made out the sub- 


ject of their discourse, though carried on in a low 
tone. She discovered that one of the accomplices, 
clearly the fictitious porter, whomust have taken an 
opportunity of introducing himself in the dark, 
whilst the nuns were at supper, into the convent, 
was concealed under the bed of the abbess, whem 
he was charged to strangle to prevent her giving the 
alarm; but it appeared that he was to extort from 
her, by force of threats, the knowledge ofthe place 
where the money was deposited, and oblige her to 
give him the keys, if in her possession. Afhiighted 
at the nearness of the danger which menaced her 
superior, she resolved without delay to give the 
| alarm to the neighborhood, by tolling the convent 
| bell, the customary signal when assistance is re- 
quired by night in religious houses. As she hur- 
ried to the belfry for the purpose, she heard the bell 
of the abbess ring violenty, which seemed to her 


eS 
the signal of death, and made her accelerate her 


opportunity of executing their purpose, but it w as | pace. Ina few minutes the great bell of the con- 
long before one occurred, At length the supply of} vent gave the alarm to the vicinity, and the towns- 


fire wood being exhausted, it was requisite to replen- 





ish the magazines of the convent with that article, 
which is usually done twice a year. Ofcourse, a 


great quantity is brought in ata time. The man 


charged with the delivery is generally a person ap- | 


pointed by the bishop, or the vicario, who executes | 


his commission under the eye of the zitelle, or ser- | 


people soon came thronging to the gates of the con- 
vent to afford such assistance as might be neces- 
sary. 

The nnns, terrified at a signal which they knew 
betokened fire, or some no less disaster, came run- 
ning out of their cel]s in confusion. The robbers, 
finding themselves discovered, took to flight. Those 


vants of the convent, who, it is to be remarked, are | in the garden succeeded in eflecting their escape, 


not nuns, but merely domestics kept for the service | but the ruffian within the walls was not so fortunate, 
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he was arrested, consigned into the hands of | utes surround the monastery, and that there was no 


justice, and soon after paid with his life the forfeit 


of his iniquity. 


The abbess was found in a swoon in bed, but un- | 


injured except by the effects ofthe fright. She re- 
lated that she had been awakened by a cold hand 
which grasped her throat; to her horror, she per- 
ceived it was that of a man, who with threats inquir- 
ed for the money kept in the convent, Being un- 
able to speak from the force with which he com- 
pressed her throat, the robber relaxed his hold a 
little, when she took the epportunity of seizing the 
bell-rope at the head.ofthe bed; almost at the same 
instant the great bell of the conventbegan to sound, 
on which the robber ran off with precipitation. 
A convent of monks near Messina was, during 
the occupation of the island by the British, the 
scene of a simular outrage. ‘The plate of the mon- 
astery was reputed to be of great value, but the 
number of stout friars who inhabited it, seemed 
sufficiently to guarantee the safety of their property. 
We had, at that time, in our service a regiment form- 
ed of Calabrian refugees driven from their own coun- 
try by the fear of punishment for crimes of every des- 
cription, principally those connected with brigand- 
age. These lawless people, unable to tolerate the 
restraints imposed by regular discipline, deserted in 
greatnumbers, often in partiestogether. Some retir- 
ed to theirown country, others took up in Sicily their 
former profession of robbery, retiring to the forests 
and fastnesses which the mountains of Sicily pre- 
sent at every step; the military, unable to follow 
them to their retreats, were often eluded or bafiled 
by them. A band of about twenty of these deserters 
formed the plan of plundering the convent, though 
tenanted by nearly twice the number of stout and 
resolute monks. So early us seven o’clock in the 
evening, soon after dusk, while the brethren were 
at supper, the whining voice of a mendicant dole- 
fully supplicating for alms, was heard at the door. 
One of the fraternity told him from the window to 
wait until they had finished their meal, when they 
would give him the remnants. As the brethren 
were fond of good living, and sat long at the table, 
it was some time before their promise was fulfilled. 
At length a serving brother opened the door with a 
huge dish of fragments in his hands. He was in- 
stantly overthrown by the rush of twenty desper- 
adoes, well armed with musket and sabre. Leav- 
ing four of their number with their pieces cocked, 
to preventthe flight of any of the surprised brother- 
hood, they lost no time in commencing the work of 
pillage. The rich candlesticks, lamps, silver ves- 
sels, and other valuables, were unceremoniously 
torn from the holy altars of the monks to be depos- 
ited in the profane haversacks of their assailants. 
In a few moments the late quiet chapel resembleda 
place taken by storm. ‘The good monks were sans 
facon knocked down in all directions. Here wasa 
fat brother trampled under foot, there another run- 
ning about with a broken head. But fortunately, 
ere these desperate ruffians put a finale to their work 
by cutting the throats of the terrified brotherhood, 
the convent bell was heard loudly summoning the 
neighboring peasants to the assistance of the pious 
place under pillage. Imagine the rage of these dis- 
appointed villains; they well knew that the whole 
country, roused by the alarm, would in a few min- 


| chance of their escaping with their booty. 
| Tosecure their persons was now their chief object, 
and they made off in all directions, but previous to 
| flight, enraged at being thus baffled, they resolved 
_ to revenge themselves on the unhappy friar whose 
| prudence and vigilance had defeated their plan of 
| Operations, and for this purpose ascended to the 
| belfry. The poor man had, indeed, taken the pre- 
| caution of fastening the door within, but as there 
was neither bar nor bolt, the impediment was too 
| weak to withstand the efforts of these irritated ruf- 
|fians. Forcing an entrance with ease, they hastily 
| rushed in, and intending to make the work sure, 
| which they had little leisure to do, they hurled the 
| poor man from the turret of the belfry, a height of 
| eighty feet, on the stone pavement beneath. Being 
/a bulky person, he presented a horrible spectacle 
_when taken up, every limb being shattered. In 
| this state he survived in great agony nearly three 
| hours. 


| It is satisfactory toadd, that five of these ferocious 
outlaws were apprehended by the armed peasants 
before they reached their strong-holds, and, in due 
time, underwent the last penalty of the law. 








Dancing. 


Tue author knows a lady, who, when young, re- 
| quested her father to permit her learn to dance.— 
‘No, my child,” he replied, “I cannot consent to 
/comply with a request which may subject me to 
| your censures at some future period.” “ No, father, 
I will never censure you for complying with any 

request.” ‘ Nor can I consent to give you an op- 
|} portunity. Ifyou learn, I have no doubt but you 
will excel; and when you leave school, you may 
| then want to go into company to exhibit your skill. 
If I then object to let you go, as I most likely should, 
you would very naturally reply: “ Why, father, 
did you first permit me to learn, if 1 am not permit- 
ted to practice ?” This reply convinced her that 
het father acted wisely though he opposed her in- 
clination. She has now become a parent; has 
often mentioned this occurrence as having had a 
| powerful moral influence over her mind in the days 
of her juvenile vanity, and has incorporated this 
maxim in her system of domestic economy: Never 
to comply with arequest, which may subject her to 
any future reflections from her children. 











Tur misery of human life is made up of large 
masses, each separated from the other by certain 
intervals. One year the death of achild: years 
after, a failure in trade; after another longer or 
shorter interval, a daughter may have married un- 
happily :—in all but the singularly unfortunate, the 
integral parts that compose the sum total of the un 
happiness of a man’s life are easily counted and 
distinctly remembered. The happiness of life, on 
the contrary, is made up of minute fractions; the 
little soon-forgotten charities of a kiss, a smile,a 
kind look, a heartfelt compliment in the disguise of 
playful raillery, and the countless other infinitesi- 
mals of pieasurable thought and genial feeling. — 


Coleridge. 
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OF COBBEIL. 


A TALE OF FRANCE. 


—-- 


Ix rural landscape, the French are generally apt 
to prefer the beautiful to the sublime. The scenes 
“‘ by savage Rosa dashed” are not near so much to 
their fancy as those which “learned Poussin drew ;” 
and the Lake-land valley, conceitedly described by 
Avison as “ Beauty lying in the lap of Horror,” 
would have filled their souls with consternation. 
They love a scene whose very surface bears the 
promise of corn, wine, and oil—a land flowing with 
milk and honey—a Canaan which borrows no en- | 


. | 
hancements from the picturesque. The very rocks | 


| 
of the royal forest of Fontainbleau—described by | 
Francis [. as mes deserts—are regarded by the 

Parisians as terrific, rather than as constituting an | 
element of beauty in a woodland landscape ; and | 
a ‘smiling scene,”—more especially the scenery 

of ces rians coteaux dela Seine—affords the greatest | 
attractions to the badauds or cockneys of the French | 
metropolis. 





For this reason, Corbeil is a favorite spot with 
them—Corbeil, with its fertile and vine-crowned 
banks, rising above the Seine, uncontaminated by 
the pollutions poured forth thereafter into its glassy | 
waters by a filthy capital—Corbeil, which, as Bou- | 
logne is termed the Fat, might assuredly be called | 
the Mealy—Corbeil, whose villas line the shore | 
with their well-trimmed avenues of limes, and here | 
and there a shrub dipping down into the stream to | 
shelter the baths, constructed by the diverse seni 
prietors, in the bed of the river. The prosperous | 
little town is neither so decorated in its environs as 
Richmond, nor so stately in its domiciles as Hamp- | 
ton Court; but the wooded heights of St. Germain | 
rise majestically above its suburbs ;—andif a palace | 
be lacking, it boasts an edifice still more unique, | 
and almost as imposing—the celebrated Mill of | 
Corbeil. 


It happened, however, that at the period immedi- | 
ately preceding the frightful epoch of the French 
Revolution, the Tremblaye had brighter things to 
boast of than its golden carp,—purer things than 
even its crystal fountains. The little farm, con- 
cealed within its cozy nook, was tenanted by a 
worthy wight named Mathurin, whose two daugh- 
ters enjoyed the envied appellation of the Roses of 
Corbeil. It is impossible to conceive two lovelier 
creatures or two more closely resembling each 
other in person—more thoroughly dissimilar in 
character and disposition. There was but a year’s 
difference between them in age; there was a cen- 
tury’s in sentiment! Manette, the elder sister, was 
a light, lively, gay-hearted creature, riante as the 
landscapes of Corbeil. Justine, the younger with 
the same blue eyes, the same silken hair, the same 
trim ancle and well-formed figure, was sad and so- 
ber; and the neighbors, who noted among them- 
selves her gravity of aspect, were apt to attribute it 
to the influence of the broken constitution of her 
mother, who died of a pulmonary disorder in giv- 
ing her birth. Both sisters, however, by the dis- 
2 





cretion of their deportment, strengthened the high 
distinctions attained by their beauty: and Mathu- 
rin, although watchful over the two nymphs of the 
Tremblaye as a miser over his gold, was not afraid 
to let his daughters take their stand on market-days 
upon the Place de Notre Dame of Corbeil, with 
their fair faces shaded by the wide straw-hats in 
use among the peasants of the departments of Seine 
et Oise, to preside over the sale of the vegetable 
produce of his farm, and more especially over the 
stand of garden-flowers and exotics, the pride of 
the gay parterres surrounding the limpid bath of 
the Reine Blanche. Manette was a great adept in 
the art of persuasion to a customer. Recommend- 
ed by her animated accent and laughing eyes, his 
stalest melons and greenest grapes were readily 
purchased by the Parisian cockneys, who came 
down to Corbeil to swallow a mouthful or two of 


| country-air, and of whatever else Providence might 


send them: while Justine, an expert florist, had so 
much. to say, and said it so gently and well, touch, 
ing the culture of her clove-pinks and geraniums- 
that there appeared every probability of Mathurin 
being enabled to add a second cow to his pastures, 
and another brood or two of ducks to the clear 
ponds of the Pleasaunce, in the course of the sum- 
mer. Everything prospered with them. While 
the father busied himself with the cares of his farm, 
the daughters contrived to render it available. 


Manette, however, had other subjects to which 
she devoted her superfluous wealth. Manette was 
young and pretty enough to be curious in the lace 
of her pinners, and the lawn of her kerchief. It 
was observed one day, as she took her usual stand 
on the market-place, that she exhibited a pair of 
long gold ear-rings under her straw hat, and that a 
cross of gold was suspended to the black velvet 
which habitually encircled her slender throat: and 
one or two of the most censorious of the ladies of 
the Faubourg, who are accustomed to exchange a 
few civil words with the Roses of Corbeil, while 
they laid in their stock of mignonette seed, turned 
disdainfully away when they noticed this acces- 
sion of finery. Mademoiselle Benoite, indeed, the 
squint-eyed daughter of a retired notary at St. Ger- 
main, was heard to whisper that it was no wonder 
Manette of La Tremblaye grew so fine, now that 
she was rowed over the river so often by young 
Monsieur Clerivault, of the Douze Moulins, found 
the fountains of La Tremblaye so refreshing during 
the midsummer heats. The prudes and scandal- 
mongers were determined to espy mischief in the 
innocent coquetry of poor Manette! 


One sultry summer afternoon, however, the young 
girl herself happened to overhear these insinuations 
of her customers, when she not only pettishly re- 
moved from her person the ornaments which had 
caused them to raise, but instantly took her way 
homewards, sobbing with indignation, and leaving 
to her sister the disposal of her merchandise, and 
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the task of remonstrating with her detractors, inex-| 
tenuation of Manette's proceedings. | 

“ You well know, Mademoiselle Benoite,” said | 
Justine, in her usual mild, conciliating tone, “that | 
if Monsieur Clerivault finds his way to La Trem-| 
blaye, it is only in the way of business for his fa-| 
ther’s mill, and much against my sister’s inclina- 
tions. You, who are a kinswoman of his family, 
cannot but be aware that Manette has more than 
once complained to the old gentleman of the impor- 
tunities of his son.” 

“Is it in the way of business for the mill,” retort- 
ed the provoked spinster, “that my cousin Cleri- 
vault escorts Mademoiselle Manette to all the du- 
casses of the neighborhood ? Charlet, the ferry-man, 
related to me only yesterday, that he had himself 
encountered the young people one evening after 
dusk.” 

But her accusations were cut short; the looks of | 
Justine warned the evil speaker that some person | 
of importance stood beside her ; and, as Mademoi- | 
selle Benoite turned hastily round, the large dark | 
eyes of Felix Clerivault scowled her into silence. | 
Manette, having met him lounging as usual upon | 
her path homewards to the farm, had appealed to 
his justice against the insolence of his cousin. Nor| 
did she hesitate to assail him with her usual epi-| 
thets of feminine disdain; and the revenge of Felix | 
was to wreak upon the ancient virago threefold the | 
measure of ill-usage he had receiv ed from the ob- 
ject of his affections. 

It was not every one, however, who would have | 
adventured so boldly as Manette to vent reproaches | 
on Felix Clerivault. Felix was a man whom, if} 
few people loved, must people feared ; although in| 
every way extrinsically endowed to win affection, 








vested a large portion of his fortune in the creation 
of anestablishment likely to perpetuate his name, 
and multiply his means beyond all calculation. 

His whole life had, in fact, been spent in the task 
of money-getting and money-sparing, and the pas- 
time of deceiving the world as to the extent of his 
gains and savings. No one, not even his only son, 
had the must remote idea of the amount of Cleri- 
vault’s property; but when it was rumoured 
Corbeil that he had made overtures for an alliance 
between Felix and Mademoiselle de Montigny, co- 
heiress of the Chateau de St. Port, the gossips of the 
town decided that he must be a bold or aricher man 
than they had previously imagined ; the aristoara- 
tic “« De” prefixed to the name of the young lady, 
being equivalentto the value of at least thirty thou- 
sand crowns, in a marriage contract with the son 
of the Miller of Corbeil. Neither the distinction it 
imparted, however, nor any other attraction, suffic- 
ed to overcome the opposition of Felix to the match. 
While Mademoiselle Benoite and her crew were 
busy informing plans for so grand a connexion, the 
young man explicitly declared to his father his de- 
termination to wed elsewhere ! 

This might have been held sufficient provoca- 
tion: but when Felix came to particularize that the 
partner he had chosen was no other than pretty 
Manette, the twin Rose of Corbeil, the gardener’s 
daughter of La Tremblaye, the wrath testified by 


old Cler ivault against hir son was easy to be ac- 


/counted for. ‘The cast-off prejudices of the great 


usually descend to the little; and at a time when 
even the peerage of France was beginning to re- 
publicanize,—when Versailles itself had declared 
in favor of the natural equality of the human spe- 
cies,—it was time forthe Miller to disdain the inter- 











and only qualified to excite apprehension by a sort) alliance of his family with that of a market-garden- 
of taciturn reserve, inspiring involuntary mistrust| er; nor could an Emperor of Germany, insulted by 
of his temper and disposition, he was chargeable | the determination of his son, the King of the Ro- 
with no act of violence, no act of injustice; he was| mans, to espouse the daughter of some petty baron 
charitable, generous, humane; yet his associates,| of the empire, have shown himself more fiercely 


one and all, refrained from making him their friend ; 
and from the singular motive that they felt oompane-| 
ed he was capable of becoming a bitter enemy.—| 
And thus it was that few people loved Felix! He | 
was the son of old Clerivault, the rich miller of Cor-| 
beil; but he was nothing more. 

The mill—or, as itis called on the spot, the Dowze | 
Moulins of Corbeil, (although no less a number than 
twenty-eight are comprehended in the one huge 
building, resembling at a distance rather a strong 
fortress than a humble corn-mill,)—was then a re- 
cent erection ;—one vast wing of the building be- 
ing devoted to the government service of the public 
hospitals of Paris ; the other to the private specula- 
tions of Clerivault. Ata time when all other bran- 
ches of commerce were declining, under the influ- 
ence of the political dissensions already agitating 
the kingdom—when the rich silk-weavers and 
bronze-founders of Paris were beginning to foresee 
a turn to their prosperity,—the staff of life was not 
the less needed that its consumers were hent on es- 
tablishing a general equalization of their rights.— 
Bread was wanted at Paris, whether Girondin or 
Jacobin ruled the senate ; and old Clerivault, pro- 
fiting by the facilities afforded by the vicinity of the 
river Juine to the spreading corn-fields of La Brie, 
towards the provisionment of the capitol, had in- 





indignant than old Clerivault. 

os I had already heard from our Cousin Benoite,” 
cried he, “ that it was inferred in the town no good 
would come of our everlasting visits to the sty ofa 
farm yonder, over the water: but, look you, Master 
Felix, ifevér again you set foot upon the turf of the 
Tremblaye, I will assuredly put the width of my 
threshold between you and me for evermore ;—ay ! 
Sir, and marry again—( Mademoiselle de Montig- 
ny, perhaps,—why not the mother as well as the 
son ?)—and beget sons and daughters, who shall 
not thwart me in my old age, although they share 
my inheritance with my elder and more stubborn 
child.” 

‘You cannot do better, Sir!” replied Felix, with- 
out moving a muscle of his handsome but impassive 
countenance, “ Although you deny my choice, I 
am far from inclined to find fault with yours. Mar- 
ry Mademoiselle de Montigny—disinherit me if you 
will. Ihave still two strong arms, and as strong 
a heart, to enable me to get my own living, and pur- 
sue my own inclinations.” 

And Clerivault, well aware of the obstinacy of 
his son’s resolves, gave over the case for lost, and 
even made a solemn progress to the Chateau de St. 
Port, to offer his apologies to the family of Montig- 
ny, and tender the retractation of his proposals. 
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Yet in spite of this resignation and these formal | of riches, and giving the name of beggar, as a word 
measures, all hope of the alliance was not at an| of reproach, to others less fortunate than himself; 
end. Olid Clerivault had an abettor in his projects | for Valentin has the heart of a prince !” 
on whom he little calculated. He could not be} “Truly aragged prince, and with a precious cab- 
more firmly determined that Felix should never be-| in for his palace !” retorted the Miller’s son, at cnce 
come the husband of the gardener’s daughter, than justifying her accusation; “ as you will find when 
Manette, that she would never become the wife of| you take your place yonder in Charlet’s hovel, 
the Miller’s son! No! it was not for him that she | ameng the ten half-fed, half-clothed brats who call 
had added the offending trinkets to her costume or | him father !” 
folded the snowy lawn upon her bosom—it was not; ‘And who, even for that scanty food and scanty 
for him that she loitered by the way on the road | clothing, are indebted to the labor of Valentin!” 
from La Tremblaye to the market-place :—it was | added Manette, with firmness; “of Valentin who, 
not for him that she ensconced her well-turned foot | when his work at the mill is over, comes back to 
in slippers of Spanish morocco, to dance upon the | his father’s hut with a smile upon his face and a 
greensward at the annual fete of St. Etienne at Es-| song upon his lips; and, instead of grumbling and 
sonne. There were other attractions at the Mill of) Irene. that his limbs are aching with toil, sits 


Corbeil than the homage of Felix Clerivault; and 
Mathurin’s daughter, so inaccessible to the addres- | 
ses of one who waned her with the stern gravity of 
a Spanish hidalgo, or rather with the jealous but 
impassioned tenderness of an Orosmanes, had giv- 
en her heart, with very little asking, to young V al- 
entin, the son of Charlet, the ferryman of Corbeil. 
As it has been already observed, the prejudices 
of the great are eagerly adopted by the little; and 
the rich miller could not express himself more ve- 
hemently against his son’s attachment to the daugh- 
ter of the market-gardener, than did the market-gar- 
dener, in his turn, on hearing his daughter's engage- 


ment to the son of a poor ferryman of the Seine.— | 


Clerivault wished to marry Felix to the high-born 


Clarisse de Montigny: Mathurin, to marry Man-| 


ette tothe wealthy Felix. Clerivault threatened to 
disinherit his son—Mathurin threatened to horse- 
whip his daughter; and when, on the evening suc- 


ceeding the general eclaircissement, Felix rowed | 


over to La Tremblaye, and, having fastened his 
boat to the usual stump, made his way towards a 
stone-bench among the acacias, where often at the 
saine hour he had found the two daughters of Ma- 
thurin sitting together—now talking, now listening, 
sometimes to each other, sometimes to the gurg- 
ling of the springs among the grass, or the whist-| 
ling of the blackbirds in the groves of St. Germain, 
he was bitterly taxed by Manette with the indig- | 
nities he had been the means of drawing upon her | 
endurance. 

“Tt isa cruel thing of you, Monsieur Felix,” said | 
she, “to persistin persecuting me thus; after I have 


again and again told you that were you Count of| 


Corbeil, or the King of France himself, I would | 
never be your wife! And now you have provoked 
my father to misuse me, (the first time he ever 
breathed a harsh word against either of his chil- 
dren!) Ido but detest you the more !”’ 

“ Hate me, and welcome!” said Felix, in an un- 
altered voice. ‘I have heard you say as much be- 
fore, Manette, and been nothing moved. But never 
till to-day—never till from your father’s lips this 
morning, did Ilearn that you preferred another— 
that you stooped to bestow the love denied to me, 
upon yonder beggar, the son of a beggar—the hire- 
ling drudge of my father’s mill ! What in heaven— 
what on earth—do you see to move your affections, 
in such a fellow as Valentin? Answer me, Manette, 
what do you see to like in Valentin ?” 

“That if he were rich, like yourself, Monsieur 
Felix Clerivault, he would not always be thinking 





| down cheerfully to his osier-weaving or mat-work ; 
| or, during the summer season, rows off as stoutly 
| as though his arms had not done a turn of work 
through the day, tocut reeds for the thatchers or 
the tile-emakers. And for what does he labor? To 
lay up hoards for himself, or to purchase the means 
of selfish pleasure ?—No, Monsieur Felix, no!—to 
get bread for his paralytic mother—raiment for his 
brothers and sisters—rent to requite your own purse- 
proud father for the use of the miserable hut you 
hold so cheap. Proud as you are of your fortune, 
your very means have been swelled by his indus- 
| try.” 

| “Manette,” whispered the gentle Justine, laying 
| ber hand implorivgly upon her sister’s shoulder, 

“you know not how great an injury you may be 
doing Valentin by this violence !” 

‘TL understand you !” replied Manette, aloud, “ al- 
though you are afraid to speak out. You mean that 
| Monsieur Felix will be a powerful and malicious 
/enemy tohim. Courage, courage, sister! Valen- 
tin, by the sweat of his brow and the labor of his 
hands, earns wages from the Miller of Corbeil ; but 
he is not, therefore, the slave of either old Cleri- 
| vaultor his son. There is nothing to fear for Val- 
| entin; nor any reason why I should not acquaint 
| the gentleman who is base enough to taunt him with 

beggary, that I would rather make one in the hovel 

| by the river side—among its merry inmates and the 
warm hearts that would welcome me so kindly— 
‘than play the lady in the cold narrow-minded fami- 
ly of Clerivault, where the only cheering sound is 
the clack of their own mill !” 

By this time, the soul of Felix was overflowed 
with rage. He made no allowance for the irrita- 
| bility of a quick-tempered girl, opposed for the first 

time in her inclinations ; but attributed every word 
uttered by Manette to malice prepense; to precon- 
ceived bitterness, such as that engendered by the 
viper-nature of his kinswoman Mademoiselle Be- 
noite; and had no doubt that such injurious expres- 
sions as she had lavished upon him and his, were 
in habitual use between herself and Valentin, his 
father’s hireling. On her, indeed, he could avenge 
nothing ; but him !—Felix ground his teeth for rage 
as he thought of Valentin! But he uttered not a 
syllable. His wrath was silent as it was deadly; 
and the stillness was only interrupted by the sobs 
of Manette, whose petulance as usual exhausted it- 
self in tears. 

“ Father!” cried she, suddenly starting up from 
Justine’s pacifying embraces, as the footsteps of 
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Mathurin were heard approaching the bench on 


which they sat—* I beseech you, command Mon- | 
sieur Felix Clerivault to quit this place. You ex-| 
plained to me this morning the wickedness of child- | 


ren presuming to disobey their parents; you will 
not surely encourage a son to rebel against his fa- 


ther !—surely, surely, you will not stoop to have it | 


said that you laid snares to seduce a raw Inexperi- 
enced boy into marriage with your daughter !” 

« And who will dare to say so?” ejaculated the 
young man, trembling with repressed rage at the 
epithets bestowed upon him. 

“‘ Your own kinswoman, Ma’mselle Benoite, lias 
said so athousand times.” 

‘¢ Ma’mselle Benoite is an accursed fool,” cried 
old Mathurin; and young Clerivault saw no cause 
to dispute the assertion. 

“ But you cannot surely, my dear father, wish 
Monsieur Felix to get into trouble by his visits to La 
Tremblaye !” said Justine, mildly—a question to 
which the gardener-farmer found it so difficult to 
reply, that he leant down on pretext of caressing 


the shaggy-looking cur which was accustomed to | 


lag at his heels, rather than venture on a direct an- 
swer. 

“And how is my father to hear of them?” de- 
manded Clerivault, haughtily bending his brow. 

“Thus!” replied Justine, pointing through the 
dusk, now gathering round them, to the approach- 
ing figure of a man bending under the weight of a 
sack of meal; who, on putting down his burthen, 
and raising his head as he proceeded to wipe his 
streaming brows, presented to their view the home- 
ly features but prepossessing countenance of Val- 
entin; while Charlet’s son, startled to find his young 
master thus apparently domesticated with Mathu- 
rin and his daughters, yet in nowise daunted by his 
presence, cheerfully saluted the party. 

“What are you doing here, Sir ?” demanded 
Felix, in an angry voice. 

“Obeying the orders of the overseer, Monsieur 
Felix,” replied the young man; “ who bade me 
bring over . 

Is this a time for doing your mill-work ?” inter 
rupted Felix. “I shall represent to-morrow to my 
father that you defer the execution of his business 
till after-hours, in order to suit your own whims 
and convenience.” 

“You will represent what you please, Sir,” an- 
swered Valentin. ‘“ But one honest man’s word is 
as good as another’s; and Monsieur Bernardin the 
overseer has known me too well, from a boy up- 
wards, as a truth-teller and fair dealer, not to credit 
my assurance that every minute of my morning’s 
time was spent in my duty tomy employer. If I 
have pushed the boat over to La Tremblaye to de- 
liver Monsieur Mathurin his meal] this evening, in- 
stead of to-morrow morning, as I was directed, it is 
only because [ desired to offer him the bonsoir and 
my respects to the young ladies.” 

“Your respects and your salutations are not 
wanted here, my lad,” growled Mathurin. «If you 
had brought me the couple of crowns I have had 
to score up against your father for milk and meal 
furnished to your family, you would have done 
something more to the purpose.” And Mathurin, 
excited by the desire of saying a vexatious thing to 
the pauper who had presumed to lift his eyes to his 





EE 





pretty Manette, renounced the generous intention 
of his better nature to make a free gift to the needy 
fumily of the overflowings of his cruse of plenty. 

“ Do not fancy lam come empty-handed,” said 
Valentin, mildly, but drawing up with conscious 
pride as he tendered the payment of the two crowns 
to the more prosperous farmer; and Manette’s 
heart beat, till it was ready to burst her bosom, for 
| joy that her lover was able to redeem himself from 
| humiliation in his rival’s presence. “If I have de- 
| layed thus long, Monsieur Mathurin, it is that griev- 
ous sickness has arisen in my family from the 
damps of the season—Monsieur Clerivault’s work- 
men having neglected to repair the roof of our hut, 
according to his covenant. But remember that, 
although the cost of drugs and doctors may have 
kept us in your debt, it has not caused me to break 
my word. I promised you payment at midsummer, 
and Saturday next, is the eve of St. John.” 

“ Good, Valentin; good,” replied Mathurin, jerk- 
ing the money into his pocket, and ashamed of the 
meanness into which he had been betrayed. “ You 
are an honest lad ; and I have nought to say against 
you in your way. But your way is not mine, and 
I do not intend to make it so. Henceforward, I 
shall beg Monsieur Bernardin to choose some other 
of his mill-lads to do what business may chance to 
stand between us; and charge my old friend Cliar- 
let to lay his injunctions on yourself not to be gad- 
ding about upon idle errands of evenings, or at least 
not upon premises of mine.” 

‘You have said enough, Master Mathurin,” an- 
swered Valentin, involuntarily glancing towards 
the two girls, who stood overcome with grief and 
embarrassment, leaning on each other, under the 
acacia trees; ‘“‘Lam well aware to whom I am in- 
debted for this sudden change of welcome, and shall 
take‘an opportunity to thank the tale-bearer who, 
for some time past, has been base enough to play 
the spy upon my aciions.” 

“ You lie!” vociferated Felix on whom the accu- 
sing looks of Valentin were now directed. “ You 
lie like a dog! re 

‘ Coward that you are, in daring to use such 
words to me!” cried the young man, suddenly smi- 
ting a violent blow upon his own breast; “ when 
you know that I cannot raise my hand against you 
so long as the bread eaten by my family is provided 
by your father’s wages.” 

“You have also their beggary to thank for screen- 
ing your insolence from chastisement,” said the 
contemptuous Felix. ‘ And as you seem to be in 
no condition to play the hero, beware in future how 
you assume the braggart.” 

‘‘ Valentin—dear Valentin!” exclaimed Justine, 
throwing herself before young Clerivault, to inter- 
cept the spring which she perceived Valentin on 
the point of making upon bis person,” “ remember 
your poor mother—remember your sick sisters.” 

«Let me go!” cried he, struggling with the silent 
embrace of Manette, which not even her father’s 
presence sufticed to check when she saw her lover 
on the eve of rushing into violence—the inevitable 
source of ruin to himself and family. « Let me go; 
let me not live to have it said of me, that I dared not 
defend myself against the insults of a villain!” 
Then dashing forward, and, again, as suddenly 











checking himself, he burst into tears and covered 
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his face with his hands, while he exclaimed, ‘‘ He| tered by Valentin to the farm-lad Baptieret during 
is right !—I dare not strike him,—I dare not lay my| that brief colloquy was eventually inscribed in the 
hand on the son of the Miller of Corbeil! 1 was! judicial archives of the country, with the view of 
born too poor to indulge in the sense of justice and! throwing light upon the incidents following the 
honor. The walls that shelter us are his father’s) quarrel of that fatal night!—Old, Charlet’s son 


walls—the food we eat springs from him. Father—| never again set foot upon the turf of La Trem- 
mother—brothers—sisters, this is the hardest thing | blaye ! 
I have ever had to bear for your sake !” | Valentin was mistaken, however, in supposing 


“ Never mind, Valentin! be of good cheer, dear,| that his dispute with Felix would insure his dismis- 
dear Valentin !” sobbed Manette; her sensitive na-| sal from the Mill of Corbeil. Either old Clerivault 
ture excited to its utmost pitch of violence by his' saw no cause for displeasure in his conduct, or 
distresses. “Let him be as rich and audacious as| Felix had generously, or perhaps discreetly, for- 
he will, I hold him but a dastard and a beggar !| borne to prefer a complaint against him: when, at 
From me he will obtain nothing, Valentin ;—noth-| the ringing of the work-bell the following morning, 
ing but scorn and detestation. Poor as you are—| he presented himself as usual among the men, not 
so poor willl be! Despise you as they may—I hon-) a word of remark was made on the subject by Ber- 
or you—IJ revere you—I love you! My father may | nardin, the overseer. Valentin had been cutting 
drive me forth,—my friends disown me; but they | rushes on the river from earliest daylight, in order 
have urged me on into defiance by their misdoings | to repair, to the best of his own abilities, the dilapi- 
towards you. Valentin, dear Valentin, hear me,—| dated roof of the hovel, from whence he so much 
hear your wife ; and leave this man to the rebukes | dreaded to witness the ejection of his family; and, 


of his ewn conscience.” 
Sad was the scene that ensued upon this open 
violation of parental authority. But Valentin had 


not the affliction of seeing the woman he loved sav-| 


agely treated by her enraged father; for while 
Mathurin was engaged in driving back his daugh- 
ter to the farm and locking her into her chamber, 
Felix and himself were entwined in a deadly strug- 
gle,—a struggle that left him for a few seconds 
breathless and senseless on the turf; for the athletic 
Clerivault was as much the superior of the ill-nour- 
ished, over-tasked Valentin, in personal strength, 
as in worldly endowments. Young Baptieret, a 
hand employed upon the farm, attracted to the spot 
by the tumult of the scuffle, proceeded to raise him 
from the ground; while Felix hastily made off to- 
wards Corbeil. But when Valentin recovered the 
effect of his stunning fall sufficiently to comprehend 
what had passed, and to fee! that he had been en- 
gaged in an altercation with his master’s son, which 
would probably end in the ruin of his whole house- 
hold, he wrung his hands for very bitterness. 

“Would that I were dead !” he ejaculated, as he 
took his way back to his father’s ferry-boat. ‘« Ma- 
thurin has sworn to bestow his daughter upon 
another. Monsieur Clerivault will eject my moth- 
er from her habitation when he learns what has oc- 
curred. My intemperance will seal the fate of my 
family, without obtaining me the hand of Manette. 
Would,—would that I were dead! Better be in my 
grave than thus a burthen to myself and all the 
world.” 

“ Be of good cheer, Valentin!” cried the lad Bap- 
tieret, who had followed, and was aiding him to un- 
moor his boat. ‘“ Ma’mselle Manette loves you in 
spite of them all. Ma’mselle Manette has promised 
that she will one day be your wife !” 

““No!—no wife—no house—no hope—no rest ! 
I was born with the curse of God upon my soul!” 
uttered the ferryman’s son, looking up to the sky, 
where the faint flashes of a summer storm were al- 
ready streaming, as if in impious reproach to the 
Omnipotent who had created a wretch so misera- 
ble. “Iwas born to eat the bread of toil and bitter- 
ness; what matters it that such an outcast should 
cease to live !” 

And it came to pass that every petulant word ut- 


| heart-sick with labor and fasting, he was scarcely 
able to support the struggle of his feelings on ascer- 
| taining that his rashness had not been the means of 
| immediate injury to his sick and feeble mother. In 
the course of the day he had still stronger evidence 
that no displeasure existed against him in the mind 
of the Clerivaults; for, a trustworthy messenger 
being needed to carry over to La Brie the copy ofa 
contract of sale, for signature, to one of the most 
extensive corn-growers of the district, Valentin was 
chosen for the office, the usual factor being absent 
| on pressing business at the market of Melun. Hav- 
ing received his instructions, he accordingly de- 
parted ; and as it was held impossible for him to 
return to Corbeil till a late hour at night, it was 
settled that he should tenderan account of his com- 
mission to Monsieur Bernardin the following morn- 
ing, when he was to be atthe mill half an hour pre- 
vious to his usual time. 

At that usual time, however, the work-bell rang, 
but no Valentin made his appearance; and the 
young men in Clerivault’s employment began to 
joke among themselves, swearing that the sober 
Valentin must have been guilty of some excess, and 
detained on the road. Ata late hour, Bernardin 
despatched one of the boys to Charlet’s cottage to 
make inquiries, but still no Valentin had been heard 
of; and the old ferryman, uneasy in his turn, began 
to inquire on what sort of horse his son was mount- 
ed for his expedition? ‘A valuable one—a favorite 
with the master and Monsieur Felix,” was the re 
ply ; but it was the temper of the beast alone, and 
not its value, that interested Charlet. The poor old 
man, however, had soon ample opportunity of 
judging for himself; for, having returned to the 
mill with Bernardin’s messenger, he found a crowd 
of workmen and all the idlers of the town assem- 
bled round the door of the halle adjoining Cleri- 
vault’s mill, with the horse on which Valentin had 
set off the preceding day standing saddled and bri 
dled in the midst of them. 

“ He is arrived then?” hastily inquired Charlet 
of one of Clerivault’s men, who was lounging on 
the outskirts of the crowd. 

“No, there are no tidings of Valentin,” replied 
the fellow carelessly, not noticing whom he addres- 
sed. ‘The horse has been brought back by a 
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countryman, who fonnd hitn running loose this | daughter lifted the latch as gently as though it were 
morning inthe Forest of Senart, and having rode | possible that any under Charlet’s roof could at such 
him as far as Essonne to make inquiries, found the }a season be sleeping; and with the calmness of 
beast recognized easily enough as the favorite bay | despair entered the house of mourning. 
of the Miller of Corbeil.” And mourntul, indeed, was the spectacle! There 
« But Valentin?” ejaculated the old man striking | on the only pallet, lay the paralytic mother, hiding 
his hands together, twpatient that any oue should | ler face in the clothes, that she inight not look upon 
talk of a horse, when le was asking of his son-- | the dishigured corpse of her first-bern—the mattress 
“What can have become of Valentin!” and already | atlording the customary bed to the children having 
from all parts of the crowd the same question | been already carried out and sold by the poor ferry- 
was arising—* What can have become of Valen- | man, to secure the means of a decent burial for his 
tin?” boy! And there the livid body of Valentin lay 
“You had better go home, Charlet,” said Ber-| stretched upon the very rushes which his own 
nardin, when the same inquiry had been fruitlessly | hand had cut for so differenta purpose; while his 
reiterated for two hours longer; ‘I will send word | little brothers and sisters, deprived of their rest, and 
toyou the first news that reaches us. Take another |terrified, and hungry, were huddled together ina 
glass of wine, man, and do not tremble so, if you | corner staring with wonder at all that was passing. 
ean help it. No harmean have befallen your son; |Charlet, usually so reckless amid his wants and 
he had no money in his pocket, either to lead him | misfortunes, sat with his head drooping on his 
into intemperance or to teinpt any evil-disposed per- | breast, and scarcely raised his eyes on Manette’s 
son toattack him. The lad bas got into some foolish | entrance; nor was it till she went close up to him, 
scrape on the road—has lost the contract, perhaps, | and kneeled at his feet, and called bim « father,” 
and is afraid to return: but Monsieur has sent out | and reviled herself as the cause of the mischief 
in every direction to seek information respecting | which had happened, that the unhappy man seem- 
him; and before evening, I wager my life we know ed moved to consciousness. 
all about the matter, and that it will prove to be a * Had he lived, I should have been your daugh- 
thing of no manner of moment.” ter,”’ said Manette, hiding her weeping face upon 
But Bernardin was only half-justified in bis anti- | his knees, ‘and then, all I had would have been 
cipations. Before evening, they knew all; but the | yours. Accept it now, Charlet, for his sake,” she 
all was indeed no trivial matter. Before evening, | continued, placing in his hand a small bag contain- 


the public authorities were summoned, and a proces |ing the amount of hers and Justine’s earnings. . 


verbal was drawn up, specifying the finding of the |** Accept it now, when it can be useful ; for to me, 
body of the unfortunate Valentin, suspended by his worldly goods are henceforward vain.” And she 
own handkerchief toa tree in the Forest of Senart. | wept long and bitterly, while the little children, who 
He had destroyed himself. His imprecations of the | had been taught by Valentin to love her, crept for- 
preceding night were now reinembered and record- | ward and clung to her gown, and whispered to her 
ed. It was recollected that he had declared him- | to be comforted, for that their brother was surely 
self weary of the world—that in his despair he had | with God ! 
cursed his Maker asthe origin of his woes. Nothing ‘¢ Yes, he is with God!” said the broken-hearted 
alas! could be plainer. Valentin had blasphemed | old man, in a hoarse voice. “ He whose loss ren- 
the Almighty, and straightway, like the recreant ders these little ones worse than fatherless, and 
Apostle, gone and hanged himself! It was noticed | gives so bitter a pang to the poor grey-headed pa- 
with sympathy, by all, that throughout the investi-|/rents to whom he never, never gave pain before, 
gation of the case, young Clerivault, who could not | must be with God. My boy may appear at the tri- 
but tax himself as the unintentional cause of the | bunal of Grace with the stain of self-murder on his 
misfortune, was pale as death, andcompletely over-| soul. He, who never injured mortal man, may 
powered by his feelings. have been moved to lift his hand against his own 
But if Felix sorrowed for the departed, what was precious life. But Heaven judges us not as we 
the affliction of her whom he had so dearly loved— | judge each other; Heaven witnessed the cares, the 
of those who so dearly loved him? what the agony |trials, the struggles of my blessed Valentin, and 
of Manette when she knew that he for whom she |noted the maddening brain and breaking heart of 
would have sacrificed all, had incurred the guilt of |the proud pauper, the tender son—the good brother, 
the suicide! She did not hold him guilty, except,|the good Christian; and Heaven will forgive 
indeed, in leaving her behind to struggle alone with | him !” 
the troubles of the world; and as soon asthe day-| ‘ Why, why did he forsake us?” ejaculated Ma- 
light dawned, on the day succeeding that when the | thurin’s daughter, rising from her knees and totter- 
body of Valentin was discovered in the forest, and, | ing towards the body.“ Oh, Valentin! Valentin! 
after the usual forms, deposited by the Marechaus- | why did you forsake me?” and lifting up the cloth 
see of Corbeil in his father’s hovel, previously to | with which the pious care of the father had covered 
interment, she set out alone for Charlet's cottage, | the face of the dead, she imprinted a fervent kiss 
to comfort the living, to mourn over the dead ! /upon the blue lips of him who should have been her 
It was a grievous sight, that miserable hut stand- | husband, unterrified by the starting eyes—the 
ing alone in the midst of the green meadows on the | distended nostrils—and all the ghastly evidence of 
borders of the Seine, like a thing abandoned to the | his mode of death. 
mercy of nature—that miserable hut whose prop | Atthat moment her father and sister, having miss- 
was now reft away—that refuge for those who had | ed her from the farm, and readily conjecturing her 
none left to succor them, none left to minister to/|route, entered the cottage in search of Manette ; 
their wants, or wipe away their tears! Mathurin’s/but Mathurin’s displeasure against the deceased 
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was over now, and instead of expressing dissatis- | 


faction at his daughter’s proceedings, he not only 
advanced with tearful eyes to sprinkle holy wate: 
on the body of her ill-starred lover, but asked per- 
mission of Charlet to follow it tothe grave. The 
worthy Bernardin had already expressed his inten- 
tion to be present at the burial ceremony; and when 
the remains of the “warm and true” Valentin were 
deposited in the pauper’s trench of the churchyard 
of St. Germain, they were transported thither on the 
shoulders of his comrades, and followed by so vast 
a concourse of his fellow-workmen and friends, 
that the incense of their affliction was as that of a 
burnt-oftering, calculated to propitiate the mercy of 
God towards the suicide. 

It is probable that a catastrophe so lamentable 
would have produced a greater sensation and elici- 
ted a closer scrutiny in a little town so uneventful 
in its history as Corbeil, but that the still fiercer dis- 


asters ofthe French Revolution had already begun | 


in the capital ; and even the tongue of Mademoiselle 


Benoite found a nobler topic in the misfortunes of 


Marie Antoinette of France than in those of the 
Roses ot Corbeil. There was no time for sympathy 
in the sorrows of individuals! 

Clerivault, perplexed by apprehensions lest the 
vast granaries of his halleshould attract the rapacity 
of the populace, whose excesses were now every 
hour on the increase, gratified without hesitation— 
almost mechanically—the request of his son that he 
would assign the gratuitous use of one of his whole- 
some cottages to Charlet’s afflicted family ; nor was 
it needful for Felix to covenant in return that he 
would seek no further intercourse with the beauty 
of La Tremblaye ; the old man having already as- 
certained, that from the period of Valentin’s untime- 
ly end, his rival had made a sacrifice of the ill- 
omened connexion. Even Mademoiselle Benoite 
was ready to avow that Monsieur Felix had alto- 
gether renounced his intention of a marriage with 
Manette. 

Meanwhile, not only Mademoiselle Benoite, but 
every gossip of the united community, was secretly 
marvelling over the extraordinary change that had 
taken place in the deportment of young Clerivault ; 
and one and all inferred, from the haggard aspect of 
his face, and the gradual emaciation of his person, 
that his attachment to Mathurin’s daughter had been 
deeper-seated than they had imagined possible. 
The sacrifice of his passion was evidently preying 
upon his constitution; he grew languid—tremulous, 
his strength was failing—his temper softened—his 
audacious deportment had given place to mild de- 
pression ; instead of sharing the political enthusiasm 
of the tiers etat of which he formed a part—instead 
of exulting in the degradation of an order which he 
had been accustomed to revile as his natural enemy; 
Felix appeared to regard with utter indifference 
the alarms of his father and the triumphs of the re- 
publican party. 

The young man was not, however, altogether so 
careless as he appeared. Felix nourished in his 
heart an important project. Although he had done 
his parttowards the resistance ofthe foreign alliance 
created for the suppression of civil and religious 
liberty in France, by supplying an active substitute 
to the conscription, he now determined to devote 
his personal services to his country; and, fully 





| aware of the opposition he was likely to experience 
| from a parent who reverenced him as his heir fully 
as much as he loved him as a son, departed in se- 
'cret from Corbeil to volunteer in the ranks of the 
republican army. 
| « Resolved to accomplish my partas a citizen, by 
defending the rights of the nation against the insults 
of the minions of Pitt and Coburg,” said the letter 
which he subsequently addressed to his father in 
explanation of his intentions, “ I have spared you 
the pain of epposing my immoveable resolve ; and 
to evade your pursuit, my dear father, have entered 
|the army of the republic under an assumed name; 
nor till | have proved myself worthy to be classed 
‘among the most faithful of her sons, shall I revisit 
Corbeil. My last entreaty is that you give all your 
|confidence to Bernardin, your true and diligent 
|servant; and that you do not neglect the destitute 
family of Charlet the Ferryman.” 
| “knew it would be thus,” murmured the gentle 
Justine, as she sauntered along the river-walk of 
|her father’s garden looking towards the mill of 
| Corbeil, when intelligence of young Clerivault’s 
departure transpired inthe town. ‘I was sure he 
could not remain here, haunting the same spots 
'and communing with the same associates as before. 
Heis right to fly. Felix has nothing more to do at 
/Corbeil; his penance must be accomplished else- 
| where. Miserable, miserable Felix! What thoughts, 
what recollections accompany him in his flight ;— 
what griefs, what terrors have been undermining 
his health! Yet Manette, who so dearly loved 
Valentin, has seen and suspected nothing of all 
this ;—while I, Tso long, so hopelessly devoted to 
Felix, discerned his conscience-struck affliction 
from the first moment I saw him gazing yonder from 
the shore on Charlet’s hovel! ‘The Forest of Se- 
part—the Forest of Senart! Oh! that I could free 
myself from the imagination of that scene—that 
‘fatal, fatal night! No sooner am I left alone than 
}involuntarily the whole black Lusiness rises before 
me. I fancy their encounter—I seem to hear their 
quarrel—I seem to see the struggle in which Val- 
entin must have fallen a victim, ere the dreadful 
idea presented itself to Felix of making him pass 
for a self-murderer! Appearances avouched the 
imputation—appearances deceived the officers of 
justice—deceived his comrades, his master, his 
father, his friends, his affianced wife—but they did 
not deceive me; for it was not on Valentin’s life, 
but on the well-doing of Felix Clerivault that my 
happiness was pledged. And oh! how have I 
watched over his repentance, his despair! Had 
he triumphed in his wickedness, I should have 
learned to hate him: but to see him self-convicted, 
penitent—wretched—although thrice secure from 
discovery! Miserable, miserable Felix! Driven 
from his home by the clinging curse of reminiscen- 
ces henceforward to be attached te his birth 
place—Oh! when will he venture to return to Cor- 
beil 7” 
| Meanwhile the tumults of revolutionary violence 
were raging ; and this question, at first universally 
reiterated in the little town, soon came tobe repeat- 
ed only by old Clerivaultand Justine. Great names 
were beginning to arise from obscurity in the an- 
'nals of the country—Lannes, Victor, Bernadotte, 
Murat, Duroc, Berthier, Suchet, Soult. A great 
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soldier had conquered to its banners the eagle- 
plumed ensign of victory; but no conjeeture 
enabled Clerivault to discover under what designa- 
tion Felix had either fallen on the field of honor, or 
was struggling onwards in the career of fame. It | 
was rumored in the town that once, when a brigade, 
on its march to join the army of the Sambre and 
Meuse, halted at Essonne, a superior officer was | 
seen galloping back to the high road in the dusk of 
the evening from the portal of the church of St. 
Spire, where, in the tronc des pauvres, adjoining the 
mausoleum of Count Haymon of Corbeil, a bank- 
bill of considerable amount was found on the suc- 
ceeding morning. But none could say that the 
stranger was Felix Clerivault; and if indeed he, 
the suns of Egypt and Italy had “ written strange 
defeature in his face.” 

At length (it was at the triumphant epoch of the 
recognition of le soldat heureux as first Emperor of 
France) the Miller of Corbeil, long sickly and do- 
ting, was finally gathered to his rest; when a public 
advertisement have been legally circulated by the | 
authorities of the department, and the sale of the | 
property subsequently announced—the heir—the | 
long-absent, the half-forgotten Felix, appeared on | 
the spot in the person of one of those eminent gene- 
rals whose names had long been rife in the mouths 
of the inhabitants of Corbeil, and their destinies | 
commended to Heaven by the prayers of their fel- | 
low-countrymen. But when, shortly afterwards, | 
the equipage of General Le was seen one fine 
summer evening entering the iron gates of the park | 
of St. Germain, the notion of the presence of one of | 
the heroes of Marengo of the Pyramids, of Auster- | 
litz, seemed to have superceded all recollection of 
Felix Clerivault. The villagers gazed on the noble | 
person of the handsome, grave middle-aged soldier, 
whose head was more than slightly silvered by the 
toils of war, and saw no trace of the petulant youth 
they had been accustomed to watch, eighteen 
years belore, crossing the river to La Tremblaye 
to laugh and jest with the Roses of Corbeil. 

To his eyes, meanwhile, the season and the scene | 
were the same as when he quitted them. He had be- | 
come a hero—a statesman, Europe was familiar 
with his name, and his voice had obtained weight in 
the councils of France. His port was now erect | 
and stately, his step firm and measured—his voice | 
stern and commanding ; he had learned to control | 
the desires and passions of others—he had learned | 
to control his own. Nothing in him but was altered. 
But there rolled the same blue Seine, there smiled 
the same vineyards, there stood the Mill of Corbeil, 
there rose the woods of St. Germain, there the 
chimneys of the farm of La Tremblaye, there, far 
below in the meadows, crumbled the ruins of a 
hovel, the hut of the ferryman, and there, there, in 
the distant horizon, gloomed the Forest of Senart. 
And lo! unsilenceably resounded in his ears the 
mandate, “‘ Thou shalt do no murder !” 

It was some comfort to him to learn that Mathu- 
rin was no more, and the family of Charlet the Fer- 
ryman dispersed and forgotten. “And the Roses 
of Corbeil?” inquired General Le , ina low 
voice, as, accompanied by the gamekeeper of St. 
Germain, on the evening of his arrival, he pursued 
his way along the terrace, gazing through the grey 
evening light upon the open country. 
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‘«‘Mathurin’s elder daughter, mon General, she 
who married the young farmer named Baptieret, is 
the mother of ten fine children, and still living at 
the Tremblaye,” said the garde-de-chasse. “Her 
sister, Justine, poor soul! has become a Sister of 
Charity.” 

Alas! what else but the remembrance of Valen- 


‘tin had kept him so long an alien from his father’s 


hearth—so long an exile from home? And it was 
for Manette, that he had borne so much, incurred 
so much—sinned so greatly, soirreparably ! Poor 
feeble human nature! Poor murdered Valen- 
tin. 

But the trial thus voluntarily encountered proved 
too much for Felix; and after remaining a few 
hours longer at St. Germain, General Le quit- 
ted for the last time a spot abounding in soul 
harrowing reminiscences—reminiscences render- 
ing vain his toils of honor, his career of glory. 

For the brief remainder of his life, the fine man- 
sion of St. Germain remained uninhabited. But 
the grave of General Le is now at Ehrenbreit- 
stein, his monument in the Pantheon, and his prop- 
erty, having been bequeathed to the foundation of 
a military hospital. And nothing remains to com- 
memorate the past, but the clear fountains of La 








_'Tremblaye, and adeserted grave in the churchyard 


of the village of St. Germain—a grave whose accu- 
sing voice will be heard by the guilty soul even 
through the fearful stillness of eternity ! 


C. F. G. 
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ORIGINAL. 


My only Boy. 


Ir is no dream, and thou hast gone 
My fondly lov’d and cherish’d boy ; 
With all thy sunny beauty on, 
Alas! for earthly pride and joys. 


Qh! who that mark’d thy bearing high, 
Would dare to think of death’s chill pall, 
And who e’er watch’d thy glancing eye, 
Nor spurn’d his icy coronal. 


I could have torn thee from my heart, 
When life was young, my blessed child! 
But now—O God ! we must not part, 
My precious and my undefil’d. 


Yes! when thy sainted father died, 
Life seem’d indeed a sever’d chain, 
But for thy sake, how did I hide 

Each bursting grief; and smil’d again. 


Thy fond embracc—oh ! t’was a meed, 
That well repaid each bitter hour, 

But now, I am a broken reed, 

And thou, a perish’d wither’d flower. 


A broken reed, then let me dwell, 
In slumber, on that quiet breast; 
Why do they bid me, say farewell? 
My home, ’tis here! here let me rest. 
. AUsTRaBiA. 
Charleston, 8. C. Oct. 1834. 
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ORIGINAL. 
On a Flower. 


Within yon bower there is a flower 
Which often caught mine eye, 

Its modest hue of rosy blue, 

Is of the finest dye. 


To pluck the plant I find I can’t, 
Against its keeper’s will ; 

But true, I may from day to day, 
Go view it on the hill. 


Now strange to tell, there is some spell 
Rests on this flower and me; 

As [advance and cast a glance, 

It blushes modestly. 


And if my hand like magic wand, 
Should touch it where it grows, 
Its sweets abound in all around, 
And instantly it blows. 


Here sensative it seems to live 
Whenever I draw near ; 

And when I go, it fades in woe, 
Or drops a dewy tear. 


Wiser than I, let some one try 
This mystery to explore— 

And if he fail I must bewail 
His want of human love. 


To tell its name might injure fame, 
And cast itin the shade, 

A hint at will, may guide your skill,— 
Perhaps it was a maid. 


Brooklyn, Nov. 1834. 








A Mother’s Tear. 
Earth has no eloquence so strong, 
Deep, soul-affecting, yet so clear— 
That yields far deeper than the thong— 
As a kind mother’s melting tear, 


Oft, when a wayward, stubborn child, 
I’ve scorned reproof, despised control— 
A tear has made me tame and mild, 
And bowed with grief my inmost soul. 


Oft when I broke her gentle laws, 
And turned regardless of her frown, 
A tear would advocate her cause, 
And break my will, and melt me down. 


Say, reader! hast thou ever mourned 
When thou hast madea mother weep, 
On anguish’s pillow never turned, 
And sought in vain for soothing sleep ? 


Proud one! whose heart is cased in steel, 
Hast never own’d an earthly fear, 

Tell me if thou didst never feel 
When thou hast caused a mother’s tear? 


If thou art not of stygian stain— 
Go hie thee to another sphere! 

No heart should dwell in earth’s demain 
Impervious to a mother’s tear. 








ORIGINAL. 


To My Sister. 


My sister dear! bright days I’ve seen, 
But they are gone, and gone forever, 
It ne’er will be as it has been, 
My days of joy return, they’ll never. 


Time’s changes have destroy’d my bliss, 
Then chide not sister, if I weep, 
When dreaming of thy infant kiss, 
I know it now, but in my sleep. 


Perhaps I[ ne’er again shall press, 
As I have done in infancy, 
Thy lips that used my name to bless, 
Rejoice with me, and with me sigh. 
When last I saw thee, sister dear, 
"Twas leaving thee to plough the deep, 
You kiss’d away the falling tear, 
And smiling said, “‘oh, do not weep.” 


But could I then my tears restrain, 

When fortune did me from thee sever, 
To cross the dark and stormy main, 

Was leaving thee, perhaps forever! 
When others frown’d you ever smiled, | 

Still fondly called me “ dearest brother,” 
My tears you often have beguiled— 

Shall I not love thee more than others. 
Yes, sister, thou shalt ever be, 

To this poor heart, the fondest—nearest— 
Where’er I go, on land or sea, 

The thoughts of thee shall still be dearest. 
Perhaps we ne’er again shall meet, 

Until our long, eternal sleep, 
Perhaps no more I may thee greet, 

Oh, sister, sister, let me weep. 











The Drum. 


I hate the drum’s discordant sound, 

Parading round and round and round ; 

To thonghtless youths it pleasure yields, 
And lures from cities and from fields, 

To sell their liberty for charms 

Of tawdry lace and glittering arms; 

And when Ambition’s voice commands, 

To march, and fight, and fall in foreign lands. 


I hate the drum’s discordant sound, 
Parading round and round and round ; 
To me it talks of ravaged plains, 

And burning towns, and ruin’d swains, 
And mangled limbs and dying groans, 
And widow’s tears, and orphans’ moans, 
And all that Misery’s hand bestows, 

To fill the catalogue of human woes. 


—— 
Old Epitaph. 








Whosoever him bethought, 
Inwardly and oft— 

How sore it were to flit 

From life into a pit, 

From pit inte pain, 

Which ne’er shall cease again, 
He would not do one sin, 





All the world to win. 
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THE VEILED PICTURE. 


A TALE OF THE FINE ARTS. 


—>——- 


Some time since, at one of the artists’ conversa- | possibly discover some remedy which would restore 
zioni which are held in London, I recognized an jhim to the health and happiness he had previously 
individual whom I had previously known at Rome. | cnjoyed. On my first visit he showed me severai of 
He was considered, in that metropolis of the arts, a | his productions. Many of them were grand, some 
young man of first-rate genius; and certainly those | remarkably beautiful and all gave signs of extraor- 
of his productions which had come before my notice, pened genius. The subjects were mostly historical; 
I thought fully entitled him to lay claim to so exal- | but there were some landscapes and imaginative 
ted acharacter. We became intimate, and were | |compositions, and a few portraits ; they possessed 
much ineach other’s society. I found, as I listened | a richness of color, and a correctness of drawing, 
to his observations on his favorite study, which he | ‘rarely equalled in modern painting. His figures 
idolized with an exalted enthusiasm, that, to the ex- | were designed in a masterly style—his females 
quisite taste and mature judgment he evinced on ‘particularly ; ; they were worthy of the highest 
every subject connected with the art, he joined a | praise, and possessed a character of intellectual 
highly poetical imagination, and a mind well stored | beauty which made one feel disposed to worship 
with the treasures of classical literature. When I | them as beings of a superior order. One painting 
left Italy we parted with mutual regret, and I pro- | only he neglected to show me ; it was in his studio, 
ceeded on my travels, leaving him to continue his carefully veiled with a green curtain. I thought it 
studies with every probability ofhis soon becoming | at first rather strange that he should pass it un- 
famous. Since then I had not heard from him, | noticed ; but imagining it to be unfinished I made 
although I was frequently an ear-witness of his | no remark upon the subject. 
praises: the joy, therefore, with which we met! | afterwards visited him frequently. The only 
may easily be imagined. ‘real pleasure he seemed to enjoy was, when I sat 

I observed a strange alteration in his person and | by his easel while he was busily employed, and 
features. Whenl left | him he possessed a handsome | ‘read to him the best classic authors ; but his health 
athletic form, eyes flashing with animation, and a ‘did not him improve. He seemed declining rapidly, 
countenance whereon the huesof health and manly | ‘and I began to fear he was laboring under the 
beauty had been mellowed beneath the influence | effects of some malady which was secretly under- 
of a southern sun. He now appeared thin and pale, | mining his constitution ; yet he never complained, 
a shadow of deep melancholy enshrouded his fea-| and when I asked him if he was ill, he would 
tures; and his gaze, which used to make all glad on | always reply in the negative. He took but little 
which it fell, forced the spectator to participate in| nourishment, and drank very sparingly of wine. 
the wretchedness it expressed; he was evidently | At last he seemed wasting away so rapidly, that I 
suffering from illness. found it impossible any longer to restrain myself 

“Good God! Arthur,” lexclaimed, as I approach- | from interfering, and determined, at any risk, to get 
ed him, “ what has caused this fearful change ? | at the knowledge of the hidden mischief, whose 
Have you been ill ? effec ‘ts appeared every day to me becoming more 


He seemed pleased at meeting me, but did not | dangerous, 

answer my question. I repeated it, and with a} One day after I had been reading Plato to him in 
forced laugh he answered me that he was very well, | the original, to whose philosophy he listened as if 
laying an emphasis on the two last words. He then as bound up in the words, I laid the book 
changed the subject, and we talked of old times and | aside, and addressed him in the most kind and per- 
old adventures; our troubles after Raffaelles and | suasive language I could use,’ while I watched to ob- 
Salvators among monasteries and palaces; and | serve what effect my discourse produced. 

our dangers in search of the picturesque among| “Arthur,” said I, “ it is evident to me that you 
mountains and brigands. He entered into the con- | have some secret which is ruining your peace of 
versation, but he had lost all that sparkling vivacity | mind, and destroying your health.” 











which had always made him so agreeable a com-| _I observed that he trembled, and changed color, 
panion. He smiled occasionally, when I brought | but did not speak. 
to his recollection any odd incident which had pre-|__“ Pardon me,” I continued, “ if I am intruding 


viously given us food for many hours’ laughter ; | upon your private thoughts. Iam influenced by a 
but the smile was so faint, that it only showed more regard for your welfare, and I cannot retain the 
vividly the suffering it attempted to conceal. It was | sacred name of a friend, if I see that you are miser- 
quite painful to me to observe the change which had | able, and attempt nothing to render you happy.” 

taken place, and my heart ached as I listened to; ‘ Happy!” he exclaimed involuntarily, but with 


his broken voice. such an expression of anguish as can scarcely be 
I received the most pressing invitations to visit | imagined ; and then relapsed into silence. 
him frequently, of which, on the first opportunity, I “T knew you,” I proceeded, “ atone time, when 


gladly availed myself; for all my sympathies were | you seemed not to havea care inthe world; when 
awakened for his appearance, and I thought if I| your heart was buoyantand your step light. Inow 
could find out the cause of the alteration, I might | find you like one who, inthe world, has no occeu- 
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ness of women’s first love. We lived within ashort 


of griefs—and whose foot clings to the earth as if | distance of eachother. My family had once moved 


the limbs were rooted to the ground. I am certain | 


that some heavy disappointment has fallen upon | 
you, on which your happiness chiefly depended. I | 
do not desire to participate in your secrets from 
feelings of idle curiosity ; Iam actuated by motives 
of a far higher character ; but I must say, that I 
consider you very wrong in keeping your afilictions 
to yourself, when there is one beside you who is 
ever ready to share them, and to offer whatever 
consolation it is in his power to bestow.” 

He shook his head mournfully, as if to intimate 
that the remedy was beyond my aid. 

“ You ought to be convinced, my dear friend,” I 
continued, “ that the encouragement of any secret 
griefs is wrong; there is a selfishness about it; it 
generates misanthropic feelings; is often followed 
by consequences of a debasing character to the 
moral excellence of the human heart; and I must 
think that mind little influenced by the golden truths 
of philosophy, that can continue in a practice so 
contrary to social love and generous fellowship. I 
know that you will not take offence at anything I 
can say to you on such an occasion as this, when I 
can regard nothing but the human wreck which I see 
before me, and can desire nothing but a speedy 
return to ‘all its original brightness.’ You may 
reply, perhaps, that there is a luxury in the sole 
enjoyment of grief; but it is one that should not be 
indulged in. Anything carried to excess is in- 
jurious—the feelings and passions of humanity par- 
ticularly so; they create a delirious poison that runs 


in a sphere of the hightest respectability, but misfor- 
tunes had humbled them, and they were obliged to 
find associates in adifferentcommunity. Her father 


had amassed a considerable fortune by the most in- 


dustrious habits, and in his old age continued the 
same employment with as much perseverance as he 


| had practised in his youth. As long as he saw his 


family comfortable and his business productive, he 
cared not how the world went, and never interfered 
in domestic matters. Her mother was a vulgar and 
ignorant woman, of a tyrannical disposition who 
considered wealth the only sign of respectability ; 
she ruled everywhere. She took care that her 
children should be educated as well as money could 
make them, in the hope of their forming alliances 
that would increase her importance. Laura was 
the youngest of them all; it was strange that a form 
and nature of such rare workmanship should have 
been produced from such materials; but nature 
loves to disappoint the calculations of philosophers. 
She had but one brother, who was a few years older 
than herself ; he was the counterpart of his mother 
in all things, and consequently her idol. It is 
almost needless to say that I was objected to by 
them: but this rather strengthened Laura’s affec- 
tion than the contrary, and we met clandestinely, 
and corresponded through the agency of her ser- 
vant.” 

‘«« Ata very early age I had given evidence of a 
talent for painting, and I was educated for that pro- 
fession. I have already told you that my family 
had been unfortunate ; another reverse of fortune 





through the blood infecting all the channels of 
vitality, till the heart and soul are deprived of all 
their social qualities under its withering influence. 
For what are we endowed with reason, my dear 
Arthur, but to show how far we are superior to the 
rest of the creation, and to keep us from acting 
under the blind impulses of passion? You have 

allowed your feelings to get the better of your rea- 
son, and a morbid sloth has overpowered your bet- 

ter nature. Shake off this incubus—shake it off, I 

implore you.” I observed a slight twitching of the 

muscles of the face as I concluded ; his eyes glis- 

tened ; he laid hold of one of my hands with a con- 

vulsive grasp, and nature aftera short struggle, 

triumphed. He turned away to conceal the weak- 

ness he had evinced, and I returned him a cordial 

pressure of the hand. I allowed him the full indul- 

gence of his feelings, knowing that their influence 

would go farther towards producing the state of 
mind in which I wished to keep him, than all the 

eloquence of which I was master. At last he broke 

silence.— 

“Thad thought,” said he, in a voice tremulous 
with agitation, ‘‘ that the secret would have gone 
with me to the grave ; but it is for the best, perhaps, 
that it should be divulged,—therefore I wiil tell you 
all.” 

He seemed as if he was preparing himself for an 
effort, and then continued— 

“ In my early youth I became acquainted with a 
young lady, whose beauty I will not eulogize, be- 
cause you will soon have an opportunity of judging 
for yourself. I loved her: we were both young, but 
I was, by a few years, her senior; and in a short 
time she returned my affection with all the devoted- 











occurred, which obliged them to leave that neigh- 
borhood for ever. At that time, having, I knew, 
nothing to depend upon but my own exertions, I 
thought that the world might suspect me of interest- 
ed motives in retaining the affection of a young girl 
whose expectations were so far superior to my own; 
therefore, after along and painful struggle with my 
feelings, I came to the determination of discontinu- 
ing the connexion rather than throw myself open to 
such debasing suspicions. I wrote, and resigned 
all claim to her hand and heart ;_ as from my situa- 
tion in society I was unable to offer her those 
advantages which I felt convinced she had a right 
to expect. Then, in language that can never fade 
from my memory, she replied—‘ When you have 
lost all affection for me, then, dearest Arthur, tell 
me that you cannot offer what I have a right to ex- 
pect; and she whonow feels in calling herself only 
your Laura, will no longer style herself by so envi- 
able a name.’ This silenced my scruples, and I 
resigned myself tothe delightful enjoyment of lov- 
ing and being loved. 

«« Some envious wretch, like the Evil One, when 
he beheld the felicity of our first parents, had wit- 
nessed our happiness only with a design to mar it— 
he told her family of our secret meetings. They 
were of course, very much enraged, took advantage 
of Laura’s absence to break open her writing desk, 
and there discovered several of my letters. Laura 
was instantly sent for, overwhelmed with abuse, 
which she bore with the meekness of an angel, and 
made to indite a very angry letter to me, the pur- 
port of which was to repove me for my presumption 
in daring to aspire to an alliance with her family, 
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and to forbid any further correspondence. When 
I received it, it caused me much anxiety, and I began | 
to believe in the general fickleness of womankind, 
but the next post brought me a letter from her full of | 
womanly tenderness, and of words— | 


‘Sweeter than the lids of Juno’s eyes, 
Or Cytherea’s breath.’ 


It cleared up the mystery. 


love. Her hair was light and of a glossy hue, part- 
ed off her fair and open forehead, and rested in 


luxuriant tresses upon her dazzling throat and swel- 


ling breast; her eyes were of that deep rich blue 
‘that seem born of Heaven. from their resemblance 
| to the fair clouds which veil it from our sight, and 
| were filled with that deep and earnest expression of 
womanly tenderness that subdues the heart on 
which it falls. Beauty seemed to breathe in the 


« Although she was w atched with the most rigid + swelling outline of her form, and passion appeared 


espionage, ‘and suftered every indignity from the 
family, because she would not promise torenounce 
me, for two years we continued to correspond 
with, and atintervals to meet, each other. She im- 
proved in beauty, and Lin my profession. I studied 
long and ear nestly for improvement, for I thought 
that only by attaining eminence I could prove my- 
self worthy of herlove. About this time her letters 
began to be less frequent, and our interviews at 
longer intervals. Yetin speech and in writing she 
seemed as kind asever. At last she told me that 
our correspondence must be discontinued, as her 
mother had quarrelled with the faithful servant by 
whose agency it had been carried on; and as she 
had been dismissed from her service, no letters of 
mine could come to her without being discovered ; 
she concluded her letter by saying— I allow that | 
time does make changes, but it never—never will 

in my regard for you: and I tell you, my dear 

Arthur, that while I can hear that you still remain 

firm in your affection to vour Laura, no power on 

earth shall force me to give my hand to another.’ 

Although I could not, but regret that the only chan- 

nel between us was no longer available, these 

assurances of her unalterable attachment convinced 

me of her sincerity, and J felt assured that the ab- 

sence of my letters would make no difference in her 

regard forme. I placed the most unbounded confi- 

dence in her truth.” 

As he concluded the sentence, Arthur linked his 
arm within mine, and led me before the picture, 
which I have noticed as the one concealed by a 
curtain. 

“« So deeply,” he continued, “ were her features 
fixed upon my memory, that wanting to paint a 
picture from the story of Abelard and Heloise, I 
made her asa study for the Jatter and endeavored to 
trace upon the canvass those charms which had 
made so lasting an impression on my heart I had 
had then no opportunity of seeing her, but she was 
everin my thoughts ; therefore, from memory Iam 
indebted for the strong resemblance which the por- 
trait bears to the original. There is no composition 
with which I have taken so much pains ; I linger- 
ed over it like a mother over her first-born; I 
touched, and retouched it, and endeavored to be- 
stow upon itall the exquisite finish of a Gerard Dow. 
Ihave lately closed the painting from view, be- 
cause it became too painful a mockery for me to 
bear.” 

With a trembling hand he drew aside the cur- 
tain, and I never beheld anything so lovely as the 
being before me ; the atmosphere seemed to grow 
bright, as if a burst of sunshine had flashed upon 
the room. Heloise was designed as rising from a 








couch, on which she had been reclining, while her 
lover, kneeling at her feet, had, in the passionate 
eloquence of verse, declared the eagerness of his 





to dwell in the melting fondness of her looks. Her 
dress was in the picturesque costume of the twelfth 
century, allowing the graceful shape of the limbs to 
be seen beneath its folds. The room was decorated 
with tapestry, on which were delineated subjects 
from scriptural history, and therich light which fell 
upon the eloquent features cf Heloise came mellow- 
ed through a window of painted glass, whereon a 
virgin and child were drawn in clear and fadeless 
colors. 

I looked upon the painting with unconcealed rap- 
ture: itwasa master-piece. It appeared to pos- 
sess all the flowing richness of color which belongs 
to the Italian school, united with the exquisite finish 
of the Flemish painters. I think I should have 
gazed at it till nightfall, entranced in admiration, 
had I not been started by aheavy sigh. I hastily 
let fall the curtain, and turned round; my friend 
had sunk into a seat; his face was buried in his 
hands, and his attenuated frame shook with violent 
convulsions. 

“ Arthur!” said I, taking his thin hand in mine, 
“ what ails you ?” 

“ Nothing,” he replied, faintly, catching his 
breath at intervals, as if something impeded his 
respiration, ‘‘ nothing—nothing—my friend: ‘tis a 
slight attack to which I am sometimes subject, but 
it willsoon be over; there—there—Iam better now— 
Iam much better—I will go on with my narrative.” 

“No, no, Arthur,” I exclaimed, observing the 
agitation he was endeavoring to control, “ you can 
continue it at some other time.” 

‘“ Perhaps not my friend—perhaps not,” he re- 
plied ; “I dare not wifle with time.” He made a 
violent effurt to conquer his weakness, and then 
with assumed composure, continued. ‘Soon 
afterwards my productions attracted the attention 
of a certain nobleman, well known for the liber- 
ality with which he patronizes the fine arts, and he 
was so pleased with my compositions, that, after a 
short acquaintance, he offered, at his own expense, 
to send me to Italy to persue my studies. This was 
a temptation I could not resist, and I soon accepted 
his generous offer. Although I sought frequently, 
I found no opportunity of having an interview with 
Laura before I left England; but when I arrived in 
Rome I determined to confine myself to one object, 
that of rising in my profession, for the sole purpose 
of becoming worthy of her affection. The name of 
my noble patron was a passport to every palazzo in 
Rome, and I quickly availed myself of its influence. 
I studied the glorious creations of the antique till I 
felt imbued with the spirit of their beauty, and the 
immortal designs of the great painters I had before 
my eyes, till 1 became familiar with every excel- 
lence they possessed. There I found the best living 
models to draw from—-woman as lovely as the Ma- 
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donnas of Raffaelle, and men as finely shaped as | 
the Deities of Canova. 

“ Three years [remained in Italy, seeking for | 
eminence, and in some degree—in a degree which 
gave me a proud and happy consciousness of hav-| 
ing succeededin my endeavors—I obtained it. Yet 
Laura was never absent from inyremembrance. | 
fed my heart with hopes of creating a name and | 
fortune worthy her acceptance. I yearned for dis- 
tinction, only for her sake. I was happy with all | 
around me. [had obtained honors and urpeared 
above my enpastasions, and I looked forward to the | 
possession of Laura as the crowning gift which | 
would give a value to the rest. She was present 
with me at all times, and in all places, and shed a| 
line of beauty and excellence over all I did. If 1| 
wanted to design any figure possessing extraor- | 
dinary grace, | thought of her, and creations of | 
more than earth-born lnnaiiinene rose upon the can-| 
vass. It was her to whom I looked for inspiration; | 
and all bright thoughts and glorious imaginings 
were centered in her remembrance. Visions of | 
beauty thronged upon my mind, freshly bathed in | 
the sunshine of her delicious smiles, or newly glori- | 
fied by the soft brilliance of her enamoured eyes 

« The time drew near for my return to England, | 
and I busied myself, during my voyage home, with 
delightful anticipations of my coming felicity. | 
thought of the joy with which she would welcome | 
me after so long a separation, and seemed to behold | 
the lustre of hos dove-like eyes dwelling fondly on | 
my own. [hailed the white cliffs of ~ ti. er, shining | 
through the mist, for bringing me nearer to her 
presence. My famehad travelled before me ; ; and | 
{ discovered, when [ landed, that I was in as high 
estimation among my fellow-countrymen, as had | 
followed my efforts i inItaly. At the first opportu- | 
nity I made inquiries for Laura and her family. 1) 
found that her father had died during my absence, 
leaving an immense fortune to be divided amongst | 
his widow and children, who, with the exception of | 
the son, had retired into the country. It was some | 
time before I found out her residence, and when it | 
was discovored, I had still greater difficulty in find-| 
ing her. At last I met her by accident in town. She | 
appeared glad to see me, pressed my hand with 
ecstacy, and looked up into my face with all her 
usual tenderness; yet, afterwards, she blushed, 
hung down her head in silence, and seemed fearful | 
of being seen in my company. [would not leave, 
her till she had given me permission to write to her, 
and had received her promise to answer me. I was 
too much wrapped up in the happiness I felt in her 
society, short as the period was in which we were 
together, to observe, at the time, those signs of es- 
tranzement, which afterwards came before my 
memory with all the bitterness of disappointment. 
My friend—it was the last time we met !” 

In the few last sentences his voice faltered and at | 
the conclusion it was so broken as to be scarcely 
audible : but, with a supernatural energy, he strug- 
gled with his feelings, and, in a few minutes, re- 
sumed his narrative with apparent composure. 

“ | wrote,”—he continued—* yes, I wrote to her, 
I told her how long Ihad loved her—how faithful | 
had been my affection, and that my attachment, 
could only cease with my existence. That to me | 
all the glory I had obtained was worthless, unless 





she for whom only it was sought made it valuable 
by sharing it with me; and I implored her, by all the 
lappy moments we had passed in each other’s 
society, to assure me, at once, either of the certainty 
of my happiness, or my misery. I waited long and 


} . . . . . 
anxiously forananswer. When any suspicion en- 


tered my mind of her inconstancy, I thought of all 
she had endured for my sake.. I recalled to. mind 
the letter she had written to me from the country, 
where she had been sent by her friends for the 
purpose of preventing any communication between 
us, in which she had stated that the persecutions of 
her relations had become quite insupportable, and 
the waters of a lake, round which she was in the 
habit of walking ; looked so clear, so tranquil, and 
so beautiful, that she had been tempted to put an 
end to her misery and her existence at once: but 
thatthe thoughts of possessing my love held her 
back, and she felt that she could not give up my af- 
fection, even to possess peace, and happiness, and 
heaven. Yes, I thought of these things, and my 
heart smote me for suspecting her of deceit. I 
waited withouta murmur; laid the fault of the delay 
on a variety of different causes, and felt assured of 
my coming happiness. My friend imagine my 
teelings when I received this letter.” 

With a trembling hand he gave me a note which 
uppeared crumpled, and felt damp to the touch ;_ it 
was dated more than three months back, and I read 
as follows :-— 

‘«« You have, perhaps, before this, accused me of 
neglect for not having answered your note before, 
but [have been unable todo so. Your letter was 
what might be expected from you—noble and dis- 
interested. Lam grateful for your kind affection 
for me, though I can never repay it as you merit. 
| Forget me, Arthur—I ask you to forget me; I am 
still your friend, and shall never cease to be so, but 
you will meet with those more likely to make you 
happy; you can then remember me as the friend of 
your adversity, and as one who would never have 
forsaken you in the day of trouble. 

‘« Your sincere well wisher, 
« Laura.” 

“«T was wondering, within myself, at the extraor- 
dinary fickleness of this girl, when my friend, with 
more composure than I could have expected from 
him, proceeded :— 

‘¢ When [ had perused that letter,” he continued, 
“its meaning came with such a sudden shock upon 
my brain, as to derange, at once, every faculty it 
possessed; I was sensible only of a sudden and 
intense pain about the region of the heart: The 
rest I heard from my attendants ; they were alarm- 
ed by hearing a noise in my room; they rushed in, 
and found me extended on the floor. For several 
months I was delirious : my life was despaired of ; 


| but I recovered to the state in which you now see 


me, to linger by a painful and declining death. 
What are to me fame, and name, and honor, and 
glory, now she for whom I sought them requires 
them not? What are to me the riches of the world, 
now her for whom I struggled to obtain them re- 
fuses to share them with me? I have no occupa- 
tion—I have no incentive to occupation. The world 
holds out to me no prize worth struggling for, and 
the stimulous of earthly passions has no power over 
me. Iam wasting away, gradually, but surely ; all 
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the functions of the body have lost their energy, | 
though the soul still lives in the immortality of its! 


youth. 
I went home in a most melancholy state of mind 
from hearing my friend’s eventful history. The 


next morning I called upon lim at aearly hour. 1 
had left him tranquil and resigned; indeed I felt) 
surprised and delighted at his composure. When I| 
was taken my leave, he pressed my hand with more 
than his usual kindness of manner, while the tears 
were tracing their way along his haggard cheeks. 
I knocked at the door asI recalled these things 
to my mind; the servant opened it; his look 
alarmed me ; I rushed up stairs into my friend’s 
bed-room, and there I beheld the unhappy man ex- 
tended lifeless on his bed ! On the table, near him, 
lay a small bottle, which had contained poison of 
the deadliest nature. I saw how bitterly I had been 
deceived by his composure of the previous evening, 
he had evidently premeditated self-destruction, and 
had assumed tranquillity to avoid suspicion. He 
seemed to have died without a struggle. As I was 
examining the corpse, I observed something glitter- 
ing between its buny fingers ; it was a gold locket, 
containing hair, and on the back of it was engraved 
the name of Laura.—He died as he had lived. 

I witnessed the last honors paid to his remains, 
and then proceeded to examine his papers. He 
left his pictures to be sold for the benefit of his rela- 
tions, except a few which he bequeath to me as a 
testimony of his friendship: and one which was 
“the Veiled Picture,” he begged me to take to 
Laura, after he was buried, and to give into her 
hands at the same time the following letter :— 

“ [do not write either tocomplain or toreproach, 
I am as much above the one as I am superior to the 
other. Before these lines meet your gaze, the Nand 
which now traces them will be cold, and the heart. 
from whence they spring will have ceased to hold 
communion with the world ; the dead complain of 
no injuries, and feel no wrongs. I write to assure! 
you of my forgiveness, and that my last words may | 
express, with heart and soul, and in spirit and in 
truth—God bless you! ARTHUR.” 

With some difficulty I discovered her dwelling, 
and learnt that she was going to be married the 
following week. After asking for the young lady, 
I was told by the servant she would be with me 
immediately, and was desired to walk into a 
handsomely decorated room. I placed the picture | 
in the most advantageous light, and awaited her! 
coming. Inashort time she appeared. She was 
fully as beautiful as she had been described: but | 
there was a trace of melancholy in the features of | 
the original, which the portrait did not possess. I 
wondered not atthe infatuation of my unhappy | 
friend, as I gazed on the charms with which this| 
Circe had bound his existence in her love. I said | 
nothing to her, fearing to trust my voice in her | 
presence, but gently undrew the curtain of the pic- | 
ture. As soon as she beheld it, a flood of sweet| 
recollections seemed to rush upon her heart, and | 
her whole soul appeared absorbed in the scene 











before her. As she gaze upon it, she drew in her | 
breath eagerly, so as to make her respiration dis-| 
tinctly audible, and her looks were expressive of 
the mostintense interest. I gently put into her hand 
the letter; she took it almost mechanically but, 


| amongst her most valuable possessions : and solely 


| peculiar and happy lot, to reargood Christians and 


without taken the least notice of my presence ; her 
eyes fell upon the characters, which she recognized 
and read. As soon as she had perused it through, 
she turned her gaze upon me with a glassiness of 
eye that rivited me to the spot. Her beautiful 
mouth became momentarily distorted; her lovely 
features underwent a sudden and complete trans- 
formation, expressive of the deep and silent agony, 
she dropped the letter at her feet—uttered a long 
and horrid laugh, and sunk down upon the floor in 
violent hysterics. 

For several days she was in a state of raving 
madness ; and though the fit left her in a precarious 
state of weakness, on her first return to sensibility 
she sent for me. She bade me relate to her all I 
knew of her lover. I did so; and she continually a 
interrupted my narration with execrations on her j 4 
cruelty and falsehood. After she had heard me out, : 
she told me she was the victim of her mother’s "J 
ambition. During Authur’s absence, she had tried 
every scheme to thrust him from her affections, and 
to bring about a marriage which she considered 
more advantageous. She had succeeded but too 
well. Laura’s heart had been humbled by threats, 
and her life had been rendered miserable by un- 
kindness. Receiving no intelligence of her lover, 
in a moment of weakness she agreed to all her 
mother proposed. She now exclaimed against her 
inhumanity, her falsehood, and her treachery, and 
accused herself of being the murderer of her lover. 





Although great attention was paid to her by her - r 

friends, she receiveda shock from which she never 

recovered ; and before the day arrived which was x 

to have seen her a bride, the grave possessed all BI 

that remained of one of the loveliest forms that : 

death had ever disrobed of beauty. 
: 








Or what infinite value to society is that tender- 
ness, compassion, and benevolence, which the 
Almighty has mercifully impresssed on the female 
heart. It is a woman’s exclusive gift; it is the 
foundation of all her virtues; the mainspring of her 
usefulness. Let her then daily consider the awful 
responsibility of such a gift; lether consider it as 
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employ it for the benefit of her fellow creatures ; 
and more especially for the nursing, training, and Ze 
educating the young of her own species; let her : 
give her heart, her tenderness, her compassion, to ‘ 
the infant orphan, and the deserted child; let her, : 
in humble imitation of her great Master, become a 

teacher of the ignorant, and an instructor of babes ; 

and let her, like him, fold in her arms the lovely 

emblems of those beings that form the kingdom of 
Heaven. Let her, with active zeal, bring little A 
children to Christ, that he may bless them; and §) 
though, under her fostering care no great legislator, - ‘ 
prince, or prophet, may arise, a superior reward 3 
will await her labors: that which is promised to i 
those who save a soul from death. It will be her : 


% 


useful members of society : and above all, blessed 


| spirits, for eternal happiness in the communion of 


saints made perfect. 
—_———e 


He that can please nobody, is not so much to be 
pitied, as he that nobody can please. 
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THE FALSE FRIEND. 


BY HENRY A. FAY. 


—>—- 


Amevia Dornton loved and was beloved by Ed- 
ward Welford; but he had a rival; this rival was 
his pretended friend but hidden enemy, Frederick 
Nesby. 

Nesby was wealthy and proud, nevertheless un- 
der the mask of kindness, he had lent Edward the 
meansto establish himself incommerce, and to gain 
much advantage over him, had beguiled him into 
considerable speculation on the capital of his false 
patron. Edward thanked Heaven for giving hima 
generous benefactor, but Frederick’s plans were 
involved ystery and hypocrisy. 

It was thus that Frederick and Edward became 
friends. Did I say friends? Never can malignity 
and goodness of disposition be bound together by 
the hallowed ties of friendship. They were mere 
acquaintances for a long time. 

Frederick was misanthropical, though rich, and 
Edward though poor, out of kindness tried to soften 
him, and cheer him up. 

Edward used often to leave the gay circles of 
those whom he loved, and whose genial souls beat 


. ° 4 . . | 
to the same emotion as his, when his rich sparkling 


humor, his brilliant flashes of wit, and his enthusi- 
astic beneficence shed cheerfulness around him— 
he left them to seek the gloomy Frederick, in his 
solitary haunts, to chase from his moody brow the 
shadows of melancholy, and endeavor to awaken 
into life his social affections, in vain his lively eye 
played o’er the dark features of his companion, his 
own vivacity was chilled before him, it seemed as 
if he cast around a pestilential atmosphere which 
deadened every feeling of joy in others. 

It was not then friendship—No ! it was the be- 
nignant mercy ofa kind angel resigning awhile his 
Heaven, to call buck from destruction an erring 
mortal. 

In their early youth they had been for a short 
time schoolmates, which had kindled a sympathy 
in Edward’s cheerful breast towards a person 
of such an unhappy temper .as Frederick posses- | 
sed. 

The one was all life and boisterous humor, the 
other was silent, dark and solitary. Open as the 
sun was Edward Welford, scattering light and 
gaiety around. His indignation kindled instanta- 


neously at a wrong, but like lightning, with the 


was left pennyless to struggle with a heedless, cold, 
unfeeling world. It was no wonder that Amelia 
and Edward fondly loved, they were made for each 
other. It seemed as if their minds were cast in one 
mould, together they wandered at dawn of day over 
the hills, and brushed the morning dew from the 
blooming rose. ‘Together at evening they loved to 
trace imaginary shapes in the clouds and listen to 
each other’s history of hopes and pleasures. 





| Frederick saw and resolved to pluck with eager 
grasp this beauteous flower, he assumed an artificial 
smile and concealed his views from Edward. 

| Edward had wished to be, as in the beginning of 
| this story we found him, established in commercial 
pursuits, but had not sufficient money, until Frede- 
|rick Nesby lent it to him. 


Frederick the heir of immense wealth and pos- 
'sessor of much property, studied how to enjoy life, 
/yet with all his power, he never could purchase to 
| place among his luxuries, the constant companion 
of Edward, a contented and cheerful mind. 
| One evening Edward and Amelia were enjoying 
the refreshing summer breeze that wafted coolness 
through the wide opened window, and her fairy 
|form was bent in an attitude of attention to her lov- 
ler’s conversation, when she suddenly started, her 
| glistening eye sunk and her cheek faded. ‘“ Mer- 
_ciful Heaven !” cried Edward as he supported her 
sinking figure in his arms, “ what has affected my 
lovely Amelia, so strangely? Did you not see it?” 
faintly articulated she. “See it, see what?” he 
added anxiously. “I saw him,” said she in a trem- 
ulous tone of voice, looking out of the window ap- 
parently in greatterror. ‘* Who,” exclaimed Ed- 
ward fiercely, casting his eye round with indigna- 
tion. “ Frederick,” she continued, “he crossed the 
street, shrouded in a cloak, his dark eye gleamed 


on you with a fiendlike expression, and I saw him 


knit his brow, do not return home to night, he in- 
tends something evil.” ‘‘Never!” replied Edward. 


|“ You are mistaken, Frederick Nesby is my friend, 


he has no cause for enmity. 


The next day Frederick arrested Edward for an 
amount he knew he could not pay without many 
years credit, and threw him into prison. The poor 
victim of misplaced confidence was nearly distract- 





fleeting moment fled his anger. An injury pressed 
his mind like the dash of the oar in the wave, leav- 


ing no trace behind: but slight offence awakened | 


Frederick’s deep resentment. Like a barbed arrow, 
it rankled and festered in his feverish imagination. | 
Their friends marked the difference of the two. 
One they feared as the future villain. On the other | 


would have hung the hopes and delights of his happy | 


parents, had they but lived to see their child grow 
up. Butthey were snatched away into another 





ed at his misfortunes, torn from the smiles of his 


| love, his hopes blasted by the very man whom he 


esteemed as his sole support in this world. 
It had been told him that Frederick entertained a 


| strong affection for Amelia. He laughed at it as an 
‘idle rumor, but his suspicions now being aroused, 


the full tide of his fate burst in upon his burning 
brain. 

He had cherished philanthropy for all the world, 
because he believed_in human virtue. Universal 


and it is hoped a more peaceful life, at a time in| hate now swelled in his bosom, for he thought all 
which the pecuniary concerns of Edward’s father, | were base as hisenemy. Sull he consoled himself 
Mr. Welford, were in such a state, that the orphan | with the idea that never could his affections be sup- 
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planted by a heart whose cruelty would be now 
made known to society. 

He reflected that he had no friends to become 
bail for the great amount he was imprisoned for and | 
ruin stared him in the face. 

Alas! for Edward, now might Frederick in the } 
free plentitude of his power wield the destiny of the 
man he hated for his excellence, now might he seek 
the company of Amelia, without being haunted by 
Edward’s presence. 

Oh! cruel law, which leaves at every villain’s | 
mercy, the hopes, the liberty of the virtuous, but un-| 
fortunate being, whose only crime is poverty, whose | 
only guilt is misfortune. 


man whose heart seemed to feel only the pleasures 
of life. It received no impression from grief or 
care. Gratitude to the benign bestower of all 
things, said his new friend, warms my heart ; I forget 
whatI have lost, which is my liberty for a while 
}only, and I enjoy content and satisfaction with 
whatI possess. If a murmur struggles to escape 
from my tongue, my imagination points to the vic- 
tim of guilt who is just about to expiate his crimes 
in death, to the tempest tost being clinging in his 
last grasp to the crumbling wreck, to the disease 
chained mortal in the excruciating agonies of high 
inflammation—to the bereaved parent weeping over 
| the corpse of an only child, to the wounded soldier, 


When Edward heard the harsh echo of the sullen | breathing his last, far aw ay from friends, wife and 


bolts as they grated in their fastening, he threw him-| home on the field of human slaughter. 
| ble must my situation appear to one expiring upon 


self into a chair, and smote his fesohond with his 
hand. “ Good God!” he cried, “is it thus in this 
land of freedom, of that freedom for which my own 
father fought and spilt the blood from his bosom, 
that I am torn from my happy heme and cast intoa 
gloomy dungeon? Has every man that has cruelty 
and a debtor to exercise it on, the ren to in- 
dulge thus wantonly his bad passions? And friend- | 
ship, oh friendship, thou art but a name. 


“‘A’shade which follows wealth and fame, 
But leaves the wretch to weep.” 


This morning I arose blithe as the lark. I gazed 
on the rising sun. I felt the glow of gratitude in my 
‘breast to that bounteous Providence, whohad show- 
ered down upon me the blessings of health and hope, 
my heart dilated with fervid affection for all man- 
kind, my enraptured imagination warmed at the 
enlivening visions of futurity, my hopes just em- 
barked upon the wide ocean of life. Frederick, 
ah! then I said God bless him! for he has opened 
his generous purse to my wants. Through his aid 
I have engaged incommerce, and his promises bade 
me look for coustant supplies. Wealth, cried [, 
will ere long raise me to a situation when I canask 
Amelia to unite her destiny to mine, with exultation 
at the treasures I shall lay at her feet. Yes, she 
loves me, that heart which is the throne of purity, 
and affection, kindles with mine in the same warm 
and tender emotions. 

Alas! and all these reflections were but a waking 
dream. Now my fond anticipations of the morn- 
ing, are withered by the very hand which planted 
and reared them. And was itbutto mock with 
fiendlike hate my sweet entrancing joys that he thus 
raised me to the pinnacle of bliss, to view me dash- 
ed down the precipice ofdespair. Ah! my beat- 
ing heart will burst, but ha! Amelia in his power. 
He loves her! he, my rival, my only friend on earth 
to aim the deadly dagger at my life. What may he 
tell her? of debts unpaid, perhaps he may say 
caused by gambling, vice and dissipation. She 
may believe him. Ah! even now her lovely form 
may be smiling under his false words. My brain 
burns, and overcome with mental agony, he stagger- 
ed and fell against the prison door. 


How envia- 


the ignominious scaflold, in the frenzied horror of 
that moment, when the bright scenes @ life seem 
to be closing around him in darkness forever ! what 
a gleam of joy would lighten bis heart if he could 
hope for such a fate asmine. Health itself is a gift 
without which nothing can be enjoyed, and its pos- 
| sessor is ungrateful to Heaven ifheis unhappy. I 


| possess boisterous health, and an unburdened con- 


science. That thought alone lifts up the ceiling of 
my dungeon and I see my kind father smiling on me 
from the skies. 

Edward grasped his hand with fervor. “You 
are happy, and you deserve it—your cruel persecu- 


tors cannot sleep so sweet upon their pillow, as you. 


do. Your genial flow of spirits even extends its in- 
fluence to my withered feelings. There is, it must 
be that there is true friendship here. Because one 
fiend has crossed my path in the raiment of an an- 


' gel, I will not beso unjustas to believe that all man- 


kind are the same.” 

When the friends in misfortune separated, Ed- 
ward’s sorrows returned. In vain Thompson visit- 
ed him frequently, and strove with songs and laugh- 
ter to drive away his care, The arrow of disap- 
pointment had sunk too deep. He did sometimes 
hope that Amelia would visit him to cheer his loneli- 
ness. She comes not. And have my sunken 
prospects lost me her love to? The tears rolled 


| down his pale sorrowed cheek, and he was choaked 


with emotion. Oh! how awful is this silence, this 
sudden gloom which hovers around me, am I within 
the same city as Amelia, and she has forgotten me? 
He rushed into the apartment, where the licentious 
and thoughtless were drinking and carousing, 
with brandy, clandestinely smuggled into the pris- 
on. 

“Fillup to the brim another glass,” cried Edward 
to his noisy companions, as he heard the clanking 
of the chains against the outward door of the gloomy 
dungeon, which had just admitted and closed with 
solemn echo of awful security upon some new victim 
of misfortune. He snatched from the table; and 
drank off the overflowing goblet with the frantic 

eagerness of the bacckanal, whose heaven is the 


| wild delirium of intoxication and dashed onthe floor 


He was soon recovered from his swoon by his | the emptied cup. 


surrounding fellow prisoners, for even the gloom of | 


Ah! wretched youth. Have all thy budding glo- 


a dungeon is not too cold for human kindness to in-| ries thus been blasted by the hurricane of dissipa- 
habit. With his senses, returned the careless mirth | tion? Is the kindling flame of Welford’s ambition 


of the greater part of the spectators. 
In the prison Edward formed an intimacy with a 


| extinguished in the poisonouscup of the debauche? 
| What fatal spell has degraded the virtuous sentiment 
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and the sparkling wit, which borrowed their beaming | softness which thrilled the bosom of every spectator. 
lustre from love, into the boisterous song of vi-| Nature had thrown a witching spell around her 
cious boldness. Has this rude ruler of the desperate | endine form, which seemed to blend the air she 
rioters around him, now like a superior demon, tow- breathed into love. Her auburn hair wantoned in 
ering sublime in malignant, but keen intellect, been | laughing curls over her ivory neck and gradually 
once the beloved form which the beautiful Amelia | rounding shoulders; her melodious voice was in- 
hung on with tenderness? Could a heart which | spiring to the hearer, when she merely spoke. But 
dashes with tempestuous joy into the disgraceful | when it harmoniously breathed through the high 
and debasing pleasures which drown the senses | swelling notes in the plaintive song, and died away 
and brutalise the mind, ever have cherished the | in soft murmurs on the charmed ear, the listener 
tender emcgions of kindred affections, and have his | seemed to catch some tones wafted by azephyr from 
feelings ever flowed in the same placid stream with | purer spirits in the sky, 

those of the chaste, the pure, the angelic Amelia? She learned her lover’s imprisonment from Fred- 
No! never. It must be impossible. But wherefore | erick, but he artfully wove falsehoods with the 
does his proud lip seem contemptuously to curl at | thread of his story. He told her that lately he had. 
his own desperation? Why does his eye seem to | seen Edward frequently enter a notorious gambling 
flash a virtuous detestation of his own vicious song ? house, that he attempted to withdraw him from vices 
In vain he tries to stupify that noble soul, which | which he contracted there; that he played so deep 
mantles the crimson hue of shame upon his manly | thathe would often lose all he possessed at the time; 
cheek. ‘That rolling tear, gushing from his fren- | that he himself had lent him vast sums which Ed- 
zied eye, silently, but mournfully betokens, that mis- | ward pretended were for the purchase of merchan- 
fortune, broken friendship, and disappointed love, | dise, to trade with, but which be had since discover- 
are tugging at his heart strings, that this amiable | ed was only fuel to feed the flame of his dissipation, 
hope of his friends has thrown himself down the | Edward, presuming upon his forbearance had even 
precipice of despair, to dash from his fancy the | ungratefully robbed his desk of an immense sum 
blasted flowers of hope which still haunted it, Yes, | because he would lend him no more money, that in 
base and inhuman Frederick! thou treacherous | hopes of saving him he had concealed the crane 
friend, thou black and unfeeling fiend, who for the | from the eye of justice, and sent him to the debtor's 
gratification of thy lust can break two such fond | prison, where he might repent and thus become 
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hearts as those of the lovely and blooming Amelia | 
and the once noble, exalted Edward. 

Behold the wreck ofthy malicious and brutal pas- 
sions, thou dost hope yet to triumph over the loath- | 
ing of that gentle girl. Perchance thou mayest ere | 
long, clasp in thy eager arms those fascinating | 
charms which Heaven had made for another. That 
pouting lip may be pressed to thine, those fair, | 
heaving little hills of snow, that tender bosom may | 
be thy pillow of repose. But never with a willing 
step will she hasten to thy couch, never will her | 
lively sensibilities in kindred joy, entwine around | 


that hellish nest of wicked lusts which thy bosom | 
encloses; never will she press her white arms | 
around thy neck in rapture of delight. Can the | 
lamb ever join its tender affections with the foul and | 
hated ferocity of the hyena? Well I know, why | 
that agonizing start of the unhappy Edward. The | 
sweet but melancholy remembrance of his dear | 
Amelia has for a moment beamed on his imagination | 
aray of past pleasure, as it lighted up and then fled 
from the dark chaos of his mind. He felt it in the | 
midst of his inebriation, like the refreshing shower, | 
to the parched wanderer of the hot, sandy desert. | 
Let us turn from this melancholy scene to visit the | 
lovely Amelia. 
While the unfortunate prisoner bewailed the | 
gloom of his dungeon on the second day of his im- | 
prisonment, his persecutor sought for an interview | 
with the object of his wishes. He found her alone 
in her father’s garden. She had just returned from 
a morning walk. A dew spangled rose which she | 
had picked from the bush, seemed to blush in her | 
taper fingers at the superior bloom of her freshened | 
cheek. We could easily pardon Frederick whose 
heart could be touched bysuch beauty. There was 
something in her face that attracted the attention of 
every beholder. Her features were regular, her | 
eye was notlarge nor full, butit expressed a melting 


4 


once more the useful member of the community. 

Amelia could not calmly endure the shock which 
she felt from this information, The tears rolled 
down her pale cheek, and she fainted in Nesby’s 
arms. 

He bore his lovely burden tothe house. Her 
father snatched her from Frederick, glancing upon 
him his indignant eye, as if he suspected she had 
been ill-treated. But when she was restored to 
her senses, she thanked Frederick, for his care of 
his friend. 

This Frederick Nesby had been the aversion of 


| Amelia. . She feared and hated him. There was 


something repulsive about him to her gentle mind, 
and now, on reflection she began to doubt his state- 
ment about Edward, and she wished that maiden 
modesty would allow her to visit Edward in his 
prison. But day after day the perfidious rival at- 
tended on the deceived Aimelia, and as the absent, 
who thus are not heard in their own defence, are at 
last thought to be in the wrong, it was thus with 
Edward. The many kindnesses which Frederick 
told her he constantly performed to the prisoner, 
gradually stole into her heart, and she was getting 
rid of her dislike tothe speaker, because he was so 


generous to her unhappy lover. 


She received a letter from Edward, and shewed 
it to Frederick. “ Base man,” said Frederick, “he 
falsely accuses me of being his enemy, while I am 
keeping him from a career of crime. Hf he was out 
of the debtor’s jail he would get into a felon’s prison. 
As he robbed me, he would do so to others.”’ 

Amelia, for her own satisfaction, resolved to see 
Edward. But his enemy chose the moment when 
he knew from his spies upon Edward’s conduct 
was the proper one, to confirm the tales of his 
complete abandonment of all moral restraints. 

No friend visited the dreary apartment of the 
debtor, for adversity frightened off the boldest of 
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them. Although he had wriiten Amelia, he had 
not been answered, and thought consequently, that 
she too had forgotten him, his melancholy thoughts 
gave way to settled despair. 

One day, the door opened softly, and only just 
enough to permit a view of the room, to persons out- 
side, without their being seen by the tenants of the 
apartment. Frederick and Amelia stood in the en- 
trance. The object of their visit saw them not. She 
who once doated on him and yet felt for him, gazed | 
on his flushed cheek, his haggard, glistening eye. 
She heard his voice whose former sweetness and 
rich harmony were gone, changed into the hoarse 
growl of ruffianism, shouting the coarse song of the 
drunkard. And as he poured full and swallowed 
in frenzy a glass of ardent spirits, she sighed deep- 
ly and leaning on her base conductor's arm, return- 
ed home, and soon reached her chamber, where she 
bitterly wept. 

Oh! Edward hadst thou not thought she had 
abandoned thee, thou wouldst not have become thus 
wretched. Hadst thou known she was near thee, 
almost breathing upon thy brow, how quickly 
wouldst thou have flown to her and told her the 
truth. But vice seemed to triumph. 

Amelia now endeavored to tear his image from 
her heart, but still she hoped he would repent, 
and his rival’s wealth and assiduous attentions could | 


not gain her love. 

Frederick saw her heart, and resolved to make 
her detest Edward. 

“My dear Amelia,” said he, “I have hitherto | 
concealed the worst part of his conduct, his ingrati- 
tude to you, nor would | discover it now, were it 
not that I perceive you still cherish hopes of his| 
amendment. But never can he be yours.” She) 
started. «* What blacker infamy am Ito hear,” said 
she. He replied, “« Edward never loved you. His 
affections in the same way once, appeared to be 
placed upon a beautiful, but humble female, but it| 
was merely the enjoyment of a momentary and 
guilty passion that he sought. His presents, and 
his pretended devotion to her, won her heart. She| 
relied upon his honor, and his promises of marriage, | 
sworn before heaven, and—and—in unhallowed | 
love he lived with her most extravagantly. The| 
promised union was evaded from week to week, | 
and month to month, by some idle tale of poverty or | 
inconvenience soon to be renewed, until she became 
a mother. Her blandishments for a while entranced 
his mind, all his bliss was in herarms. But new 
flowers enticed him from the rose which he had | 
rifled of its virgin sweets, and cold neglect left it to! 
wither. 

Chance made me acquainted with the affair. I 
found her deserted lovely form in distress, abandon- | 
ed by herrelatives. She lostall hope, the innocent 
fruit of her fatal confidence was happily taken to a 
better world, and had I not opened to her my | 
purse, she would have soon slept in the cold tomb.” 

“ Ah! wretched youth,” exclaimed the sobbing | 
Amelia, while she vainly struggled to suppress the | 
anguished emotions which bedewed her lovely | 
cheek with atear. ‘How low hast thou fallen; 
what a pang hast thon given to this too suscepti- 
ble heart. To-morrow generous Frederick, [| 
will accompany you to the abode of this unhappy | 
female.” 


| her new lover, as they termed him. 


| ring man. 


The next day the villain had planned every thing 
for the visit. This pretended dear deluded victim 
of Edward, was the willing, and abandoned partak- 
er of Frederick’s hours of criminal dalliance. She 
had never seen Edward, but studied well the part 
of deception taught by her paramour. Amelia en- 
tered the apartment of the wanton, and felt her 
reluctant mind convinced of the truth she wished 
to disbelieve. 

Her friends pressed the advantageous match with 
They portray- 
ed to her fancy all the joys of rank, all the blessings 
of opulence she would possess as the wife of Fred- 
erick Nesby. But the elasticity of her feelings had 
not yet recovered from the shock given it, by the 
unwelcome and soul-rendering discovery of Ed- 
ward's supposed infidelity. 

In the atmosphere of absence from the object 
which excited them, past recolleetions soon became 
dim in the memory. Thus Amelia daily recovered 
more cheerfulness, and Frederick’s hopes grew 
brighter, while his malignant heart exulted in its 
success. 

Among Edward’s fellow prisoners was a sea-fa- 
His name was Drewle, and there was 
much mystery in his character. Dark and design- 
ing, he was bold and little scrupulous about the 
means he used to protect his own property and per- 
son. After oblique hints, he openly avowed to Ed- 
ward his determination to escape from prison if 
If he succeeded, he said, he intended 
going tosea. Edward steadily refused to break the 
laws of his country, thoughin his instance so unjust, 
and unmerciful, however he might suffer. 

One stormy afternoon, Drewle entered Edward’s 
apartment and beckoned him tofollow. He ascend- 
ed the stairs with such rapidity, that Edward had 
no opportunity to question him of his intent. They 
were soon on the top of the jail, where the prison- 
ers were allowed to walk. Drewle pointed in the 
rear of the building to a rope ladder leading to the 
ground, and descending motioned his companion to 
do the same. He recoiled, “nowis your only time,” 
cried his guide. « Come, we will be on the ocean 
to-morrow. One step is liberty, to retreat is despair.” 
Edward knew not what he did until he was leaping 
the fence to overtake his desperate friend. In a 
state little short of frenzy, he followed Drewle into 
a house and flung himself into a chair. Several 
persons welcomed them, as if the event had been 
expected by the tenants of the house. They gave 


possible. 


| Edward no time to deliberate, but with him they 


entered as sailors on board the brig Rowena, lying 


| out inthe stream, and at daylight next morning, 


with a palpitating heart he leaned over the vessel’s 
side, and bade adieu to the receding hills of New- 


Jersey and Long Island. When his reflection fully 


returned, a vast ocean rolled around him ; no object 
in view but restless waves, which extended as far 


as sight could stretch, and the blue ether which 


bounded his sight. He threw himself on the deck 
and fainted. For a few minutes after his recovery, 
he uttered expressions which were the mereravings 
of momentary insanity. Rest and time restored 
tranquillity to his breast, and he could once more 
enjoy the sweets of liberty. He breathed the fresh 
air of the Atlantic, and he felt himself free. While 


| walking along the deck, arm in arin with Drewle, 
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he asked him, “‘ why do you have guns? I did not 
perceive tillnow that you were armed.” “ When 
we spy a sail my friend, then you'll discover their 
use,” was thereply. “A sail,” echoed | dward, 
Idid not suspect but what you were Americans.” | 
«There are some of our countrymen bere,” replied | 
Drewle, ‘but as you see by their phizzes, every 
clime, and every nation has poured choice spirits 
into our brave band of heroes.” “ Are you com- 
missioned by any South American Province, said 
Edward, beginning to be agitated and alarmed. 
‘‘We are commissioned by our own resolution and 
ambition to punish the world for its ill-treatment to 
us ;” was the answer which fell like an ice-bolt on 
Edward’s heart. ‘Good God,” exclaimed his as- 
tonished and indignant hearer, “ Pirates!” Over- 
come with the unwelcome discovery, he rushed 
to the cabin, and throwing himself into his berth, | 
he railed at his fate. ““Thenam I indeed wretched,” 
exclaimed he, wringing his hands in very agony of 
soul. A Pirate! ah! Amelia now thou mayest for- 
getime. I amdeserving of all the odium Frederick 
can pour on my devoted head. Adieu! forever, | 
happiness. Never can [I hope toregain the esteem 
of my friends. What! J have friends! J—a debtor, 
a prison breaker, who sueaks like a felon from jus- | 
tice to become the intimate of Pirates?” His feel-| 
ings were wound up to such a pitch of madness, 
that he opened the cabin window and was about 
to seek eternal oblivion of thought in the bosom of 
the sea, when the cry of “asail” startled his ear, | 
like the cry of “ murder!” He resolved to live in | 
hopes of saving some innocent life from the hand of | 
the assassin. When he reached the deck he saw 

the busy preparations for battle. 

“To arms!’ was the ery. The topsails were | 
reefed ; each man was at his gun. The enemy | 
bore down majestically upon her foe. The Pirate | 
fired and was quickly answered by a broadside. | 
Peals on peals rolled death and destruction on board | 
both vessels. The splinters fell around Edward, 
but he thought not of his danger,—the deck was | 
slippery with his companion’s blood. More than | 
half the Rowena’s crew were killed. Through the | 
smoke Edward beheld Drewle fighting desperately | 
with a single man. Their swords flew about each | 
other’s heads, and each drank blood. The pirate 
raised his arm to give a deadly blow to his antago- 
nist, who had slipped down on the deck, when a 
large fragmentof a spar fell and prevented the blow 
taking effect. His antagonist arose and was about 
to plunge his weapon into his heart, when Drewle 
snatched a pistol from a fallen companion, and Ed- 
ward forgetting for the moment the flag he was 
under, fearing for his friend and regarding only the 
imminent peril he saw him involved in, was about 
to thrust the conquering foe into the sea, when in 
that foe he saw the stately form, and dark, though 
now fierce looking eye of his inveterate and detest- 
ed persecutor, Frederick Nesby. 

From the sudden and violent agitation of the dis- 
covery his arm fell palsied at his side, his limbs 
were convulsed, and he saw Drewle reel with the 
deadly wound. 'The blood gushed in torrents from 
his throat, and powerless he rolled into the sea, 
which closed over his lifeless form. 

The Piratical vessel surrendered with the few 
lives that were left, Scarcely had the prisoners 
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and their conquerors gained the victor ship in the 
long boat, whenthe Rowena with the mangled bo- 
dies of its crew sank with a fearful commotion in- 
to the bosom of the sullen deep. 

Now Frederick seemed secure in the destruction 
of his rival, now the unfortunate victim of his cre- 
dulity, leaned his head upon his hand, an object of 
stupid, cali despair. Thought seemed to have left 
his faded eye; feeling seemed no more to throb that 
once proud heart. A most ignominious death stared 
him in the face, as the vessel with awful speed bore 
him towards the altar of justice. In a few days the 
doors of a prison closed on him, and he was left to 
sigh the long night, and weep through the mournful 
day with criminals. 

The story was told to Amelia by Frederick, in all 
its blackest hues. But she no longer felt even pity 
for the hapless Edward, whom she believed to have 
been naturally depraved. 

Frederick visited him in prison. He immediate- 
ly informed him, that if he would never return to 
this country, he would aid his escape on account of 
the pity he felt for him. The prisoner stared vacant- 
ly, and shook his head. ‘“ Be notincredulous,” re- 
plied Frederick. “1 have both the power and the 
willto relieve you.”’ He started as from a trance, 


and kissed the speaker’s hand. Intelligence once 


more beamed from his eyes, and not reflecting that 
if tried, his innocence might be made manifest, he 
threw himself upon the villain’s protection. |The 
False Friend proceeded. “ When the officer is to 
conduct you to court, a man will attack him and you 
assist.” Hethen made known to him a house 
where he could fly for safety. 

The day for trialcame. Edward was led by a 
single feeble man to court. When outside of the 
prison gates, a man rushed upon the officer who 
made a faint resistance; and Edward escaping soon 
found himselfin the abode pointed out by Frederick. 
The next morning in disguise, he crossed over to 
New-Jersey unknown, and travelled on foot swiftly 
over its hills. Frederick had filled his purse witl 
sufficient to defray his expenses for a considerable 
distance. 

As this poor, trembling football of fortune paced 
his weary way along the road side, every noise he 
heard alarmed him, every horseman he saw, he fan- 
cied was in pursuitofhim. Every eye seemed te 
his disturbed thoughts to watch him, and the idle 
curiosity of country honesty terrified his imagination 
with the idea of a spy. 

Our wanderer had gone far west, at length he 
arrived at Detroit, where war had unfurled her 
bloody banner, and the citizens were in momentary 
expectations of a battle. Edward’s money was ex- 
hausted: his fine person and martial form attracted 
the attention of the American force at that place, 
and he was induced to enlist as a private soldier. 
He changed his name to William Ford, in hopes 
that he might never be discovered. 

The next day the detachment from the army con- 
sisting of six hundred men, some regular troops, 
riflemen and dragoons of the Ohio volunteers, took 
up their march, under the command of Lieut. Col. 
James Miller. At one o’clock on the succeeding 
day they met the enemy, after having experienced 
frequent false alarms from flying Indians. 

The line of battle was formed, the enemy set up 
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a hideous yell, and both parties were soon involved 
in thick clouds of smoke. The discharge of artille-| 
ry frightened Colonel Miller’s horse, and he Was | 
thrown. Some Indians supposing him dead, sprang | 
over the breastwork to take his scalp. Edward saw 
a tomahawk raised to destroy his commander. He 
presented his piece, and the furious savage rolled 
lifeless inthe dust. ‘The colonel was soon remount- 
ed upon his horse, issuing his orders, and the sava- 
ges were driven back. Part of the army felt the 
deadly rifles of the enemy, every officer in front was 
killed, and a large body of men were fast retreating 
to join the ranks of the enemy. Edward rushed 
forward, seized the sword of a captain who lay a 
corpse upon the ground, and conjured the troops 
to remain and not desert their native country in the 
moment of need. 

Encouraged by his boldness they rallied, and 
soon made the foe yield before them. Once he was 
surrounded by several Indians, he kept them at bay 
with his new ly acquired sw ool while their eyes 
glistened with rage, and their tomahawks hovered 
over his head. As savage wounded him severely in 
the temple. Two hi: id alre sady fallen under his 
powerful arm. He grew weak from the effusion of 
hlood and fell. A third savage rushed upon him to 
scalp him, when exerting to the utmost his sink- 
ing powers in one desperate effort for existence, he 
drew a pistol from his belt and shot his forest born 
antagonist through the heart. 

The British and Indians were thus driven like 
sheep before the pursuing Americans. After the 
battle, Edward was picked up by his comrades, 
they bore him to a tent, and soon restored his 
senses. 

His bravery was the theme of every tongue, and 
he was offered a coinmission. He dared not accept 
itas it would make him so conspicuous that he might 
be recognized for the Pirate, and refusal might also 
excite curiosity and make his singular case too pub- 
lic for his safety. The officers at length however 
prevailed on him and he became their compan- 
ion. 

Wherever he went, whatever duty was assigned 
to him, he always rose in the esteem of the army. | 
While his wound was yet troublesome he was ona 
visit together with others of the invalid officers to 
Niagara Falls. While hanging on the arm of a 
friend admiring the grandeur of the scenery, glan- 
cing his eye around on the visiters who were strol- 
ling about the cataract, he beheld with indescriba- 
ble emotion, the lovely Amelia accompanied by 
Frederick Nesby. He put bis handkerchief to his 
face and hurried home, complaining of sudden pain 
in his wound. Shutting the door of his chamber he 
paced the room inthe greatest agitation of body and 
mind. Perhaps, thought he, they are married. Oh! 
could! but speak toher;but Idare not. Detection 
and death would be the consequence of such a re- 
vealment of myself. r 

Resolving to conceal his countenance as much as 
possible, he extended the bandage of his wound 
over halfof his face. On entering the dining room 
he beheld the objects of his fear and anxiety, seated 
by the window. A person who was acquainted 
with them actually accosted Amelia by her maiden 
name of Dornton. They did not recognize Edward 
nuder his assumed name and in his bandaged state | 











and from the hoarseness to which he also artfully 
changed his voice, under the pretence of having a 
cold. 

She is still single, thought Edward, with melan- 
choly satisfaction ; but why should that console my 
unhappy heart, and he felt his eye moisten as he 
gazed on that lovely form which he knew he had 
lost forever. 

“ Ford,” says his friend, “ I have just received a 
letter from New-York which details some interest- 
ing circumstances. Would to heaven I could dis- 
cover the unfortunate youth, if living, who is men- 
tioned in thisepistle. I willread a part of it. As 
you like to hear all that is passing in ourcity. I 
willrelate to you something singular.” “ Among 
a number of Pirates who were lately captured and 


confined, there was a young man by the name of 


Welford.” The party all turned their heads hear- 
ing Edward startfrom hischair. He told them that 
his wound frequently caused such sudden pain. 
The reader continued, “ ituppears by the relation 
of several of the crew that this young man was en- 
tirely innocent. He had been enticed from the 
debtor’s prison by a fellow who led him on board 
the Piratical vessel, without informing him what 
they were, he steadily resisted all entreaties to 
league with them, but being on board when the 
Rowena was taken, he was imprisoned with the 
rest. He escaped from his prison and it is feared 
from particular circumstances that he has termina- 
ted his existence by his own hand. 

The officer from whom he escaped has confessed 
thathe was bribed by Mr. Nesby a wealthy young 
man to suffer him to go. ‘This Nesby was the lover 
of a young lady who was formerly courted by Wel- 
ford, but the latter, the most virtuous being on earth 
being enticed to run in debt to the former, was by 
him thrown into prison. Theinformation has come 
out that Nesby by his spies knew of Edward’s in- 
tended escape, and he himself contrived that Ed- 
ward should go off with the Pirates, and then pur- 
sued them in order totake Edward as a Pirate, and 
thus ruin him in his Amelia’s eyes. He was sup 
planted in her heart by his persecutor, and they are 
now ona tour to the westward previous to their 
intended union.” 

The persons present at the reading of the letter, 
did not perceive till now that Miss Dornton, who 
had been leaning out of the window had fainted. 

Fdward tore the covering from his face, rushed 
to her aid, and she recovered from herswoon in his 
arms. 

She shrieked at beholding his form before her, 
he kneeled and bade her believe that he had never 
been knowingly guilty of aught that would offend 
her. 

In the confusion, Frederick had left the room. 
Edward soon found numerous friends, Amelia gave 
him her hand, while the False Friend fled from the 
land of his nativity, with all his guilt upon his 
head, and with loud curses and execrations upon 
his receding footsteps, to die, blackened with infa- 
my in a distant country. 














However unfortunate we may think ourselves ; 
yet let us remember there is an eye watching over 
us; it is a heavenly will, not blind fate, that guides 
the world. 
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T HE PAMPA INDIANS. 


A SKETCH. 
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“ THERE is something,” says Washington Irving, | Spaniards, the wild horses had multiplied to such 
‘in the character and habits of the North American | an astonishing degree, that the Pampas began to 
Indian, taking in connexion with the scenery over catch them ; and their flesh, being found palpable, 
which he is accustomed to range, its vast lakes, has since. constituted their ordinary food. The 
boundless forests, majestic rivers, and trackless Spaniards, on the other hand, deriving an immense 
plains, that is to my mind wonderfully striking and commerce from the hides and tallow of these wild 
sublime.” I know not if the observation of the | animals, soon thinned the numerous herds that ex- 
elegant writer [ have just quoted does not still more | tended on the west to the Cordillera, and on the 
forcibly apply to the aboriginal inhahitants of the south to the very confines of Patagonia, Thus the 
shouthern portion ofthe American continent, many | Pampas, deprived of their ordinary means of sub- 
ef whose tribes have to this day maintained that! sistence, began to make incursions into the Span- 
proud independence, the main pillar of savage | ish territory—inde bellum; hence the origin of those 
virtue, and whose lofty spirits have never yet been | bloody wars that have ever since almost continually 
humiliated and debased by a sense of inferiority, | raged between the Pampas and the descendants of 
or corrupted by the withering breath of civilization. | Spaniards; in the course of which whole provinces 
And yet, notwithstanding that the man of savage | have been laid waste by their devastating fury, the 
life presents to the philosopher so interesting a field | communication between Buenos and Chile fre- 


for study and research, it is really singular how few | quently interrupted, and the safety of that city itself 


and barren are the facts we are in possession of more than once endangered. And yet the number 


concerning him. The early conquerors of Amer- 
ica, and even the missionaries, have nevergiven us 
a true and faithful description of these people; and, 
with the view of magnifying their own exploits, 
have grossly exaggerated the number of Indian 
nations, and disfigured their character by ridiculous 
stories of barbarism and cannibalism, which even 
to this day, are accredited by the ignorant vulgar. 
At the period of the conquest, the territory at pre- 
sent constituting a part of the Argentine repub- 
lic, that of the Cisplatina republic, or the Banda 
Oriental, and the southern portion of the dominions 
of the Dictator Francia, were inhabited by the fol- 
lowing nations :—The Charnas, Yaros, Bohanes, 
Chanos, Minurnes, and the Pampas. Although the 
most perfect physical resemblance existed between 
all these tribes, they were strongly contradistin- 
guished both in manners and language. The Pam- 
pas—the subject of the present paper, and who have 
cost the Spaniards more blood thanall the armies of 
the Peruvian Ineas, or those of the Mexican Mon- 


tezuma—led a wandering life between the thirty-| 


sixth and thirty-ninth degrees of latitude ; they were 
first known by the name of Querandis or Puelches, 
because every division of the nation has its own 
distinctive appellation, and which.in consequence 
led to the erroneous supposition that they were so 


many distinct tribes. This nation opposed the in- | 


vaders with such obstinate pertinacity, that, after 
experiencing a considerable loss, they obliged them 
to abandon their newly-founded city of Buenos 
Ayres, But, struck with the importance of the 
position, the Spaniards came a second time, and 


being strong in cavalry, at that period an arm as| 


terrible to the Indians as they have since made it 
to their Spanish oppressors, the Pampas were 
unable toresist, and retired to the territory they have 


since inhabited, where they exist by hunting yatoo, | 


| : . 7 ~ 

| of these warriors, who have solong set at defiance 

|the Spanish power, never exceeded a thousand. 
Living constantly in the open air, naked, and sub- 

| sisting on horse-flesh, prizing beyond every thing 


/else their savage independence, these children of 


Nature present a singular and interesting contrast 
to the condition of their fellow men in civilized 
society. 

In person the Pampa is about six feethigh, strong- 
ly limbed, with a broad flat countenance, wearing 
an habitual expression of melancholy and stern- 
ness. Neither the men nor the women ever cut or 

| comb their hair; the former bring it up to a point, 
| and tie it with a thong round their head ;_ the latter 
part it on the forehead ala Vierge, making with the 
ends two thick tails, which fali over the neck and the 
larms. When in the Pampas both sexes go nearly 
naked; but those who, during the moments of 
truce that sometimes prevail, come down to Buenos 
Ayres, adopt the poncho, which they ornament in a 
rude fashion with bones and feathers. Every chief 
inhabits a separate district, which they change as 
forage becomes scarce, for they are unacquainted 
| with even the simplest elements of agriculture. 
Laws they have none ; and their religion is of so 
complicated a nature, as to render it doubtful if they 
possess any exact notions of a Supreme Being; but 





| that they believe in a future state is evident by their 
funeral rites, and their ideas of the pleasures of 
| Paradise: these they make consist in hunting the 
gama and the ostrich during the day, and in carous- 
ing through the night. Thus, on the death of an 
| Indian, his bolas and his favorite steeds are slaugh- 
| tered and buried with him, and also a large portion 
‘of the strong fermented liquor distilled from the 
/eactus, of which they are so passionately fond. 
Polygamy, so common among the other Indian na- 
tions, is rarely found among the Pampas, so that 


the hare, and the ostrich, which on these boundless | the social condition of women is infinitely superior 


plains are found in great abundance. 
But in a very short time after the arrival of the 


to that of those of the other tribes. 
But it is in their system of warfare, that these 
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hardy children of Nature will excite our loveliest 
admiration, by a display of daring imtrepidity, a 
lotty cont mpt of death, unsurpasst d by any people 
who have ever existed. Strange as itmay appear, 
with the use of the bow they are perfectly unac- 
quainted. At the pertod of the conquest they made 
use of the javelin, which they either hurled, or used 
hand to hand in close combat; but on becoming a 
nauion of horsemen, they have converted this wea- 
pon into a formidable lance, eighteen to twenty 
feet in Jength, which they use with singular dex- 
terity. The peculiar arm of the Pampas is the 


bolas and the lasso ; with the former he can, when | 


at full gallop, strike an object at 150 paces distance ; 
or again, when the object is nearer, they strike it 
without letting go the thong to which the ball is at- 
tached. It was with this singular arm that they 
captured and put to death Don Diego de Mendoza 
(the brother of the founder of Buenos Ayres) and 
the whole of his staff; and, by attaching bundles of 
burning straw to these missiles, they once succeed- 


ed in setting fire to several houses at Buenos | 


Ayres, and even burnt some ships inthe harbor. 
When they have determined on a warlike expe- 
dition, they immediately hide their women, and 
then set forward with the speed of the Pampero 
wind of their native plains, driving before them 
herds of wild horses, which enable them to execute 
marches which, for rapidity and length, will appear 
incredible in history. On approaching the enemy’s 
territory, they detach some scouts on their front and 
flanks to reconnoitre. These men then advance 
with the greatest precaution, crouching down be- 
neath their horses’ bellies, and stopping every now 
and then to allow them to graze, the better to de- 
ceive the enemy ; fur this reason the Indian horses 
are never bitied. Sometimes they will advance 
crawling on their hands and knees, and, having 
completed their reconnoissance of the hut, the ob- 
ject of attack, they gallop back to the main body, 
taking care, if discovered, totake an opposite direc- 
tion. When all is ready for the attack, they dash 
forward with the fury of demons, striking their 
mouths with their bridle hands, and, setting up a 
wild scream that strikes terror to the stoutest heart, 
set fire to the hut, and murder all without diserimi- 
nation, reserving only the young and beautiful fe- 


males, whom they carry off in triumph to their in- | 


hospitable deserts. 


Yet, in spite of all, there must be either some | 
charm unknown to us children of civilization in the | 


wandering life of the desert, or, on the other hand, 
there must be more soil in the heart of the Pampa 
Indian forthe growth of the all-generous sympathies 


and affections of our nature than is usually aseribed | 


to him; for there exist numerous instances of wo- 
men thus carried off by the Indians, who have 
refused, after some years’ experience, to return to 
the civilized habits of their infancy. There is also 
another feature in the mode of life of these Indians 
which appears to have escaped the attention of the 
philosopher, and this is the revolution produced in 
their manners by the introduction ‘ef the horse 
among them. Although at present ignorant of the 
simplest rudiments of agriculture, the peculiar na- 
ture of the country they inhabit would, without the 
use of this useful quadruped, have rendered an ex- 
istence by the chase so very precarious, as to con- 


vince us of the impossibility of its being their only 
_means of subsistence. Again, the paucity of the 
lactiferous animals, and the cousequent absence of 
pastoral nations in the New World, offers a power- 
ful argument against the theory which would peo- 
ple America fiom Eastern Asia, for it is hardily to 
be supposed that any of the pastoral hordes of ‘Tar- 
tary would emigrate across the Strait uf Behring, 
without carrying with them a supply of those cattle 
/on which their whole subsistence depended. That 
| America was admirably suited for the propagation 
|} wild cattle and horses which have overrun the 
plains from the few originally carried over by the 
Spaniards. Be this as it may, certain it is that the 
introduction of the horse has completely revolution- 
ized the mode of life of the Pampa Indian. So 
identified is he become with this animal, that al- 
most every occupation of his life is performed on 
horseback, to such an extent, that on foot he is lit- 
erally the most useless creature in existence. 

For the defence of their frontiers against the in- 
cursions of those savages, the Buenos Ayrean Gov- 
ernment had established a chain of posts along the 
Indian frontier, but they proved ineffectual in 
checking the depredations of the Indian, which 
were more frequent in ratio as the immense herds 
of cattle became thinned, a circumstance which the 
late revolutionary war had greatly increased. 
About eighteen months ago, they accordingly des- 
patched an army under the command of Manuel 
Rozas, for the purpose of ridding themselves of the 
scourge that had so long been the terror of their 
frontier line. The result was crowned by the 
most signal success: the once formidable Puelches 
have been nearly exterminated, and their scattered 
remnants driven into the inaccessible fastnesses of 
the Andes. 

Once, on my return from an excursion to a large 
Estancia, situated in the very heart of the Pampas, 
our party, while pushing on at arapid pace, to gain 
the next station before night-fall, observed, as the 


sun was casting its lengthening shadows across the 
plain, a single horseman spurring towards us at a 
furious rate from a hut which we had left about a 
league on our right. From the signs which the 
man kept making, and his furious exertions to come 
up with us, we deemed that he might have some- 
thing important to communicate ; we accordingly 
drew bridle until he had joined us. “ Viva Dios,” 
exclaimed the Gaucho, courteously dofting his mon- 
tero—* Viva Dios, cavalleros ; fortunate for you is it 
that you passed within sight of my hut, or, by our 
Lady del Carmen, not one of you would see to-mor- 
row’s sun; for know ye that the Indians are scour- 
ing the neighborhood ; they have already burnt 


‘the cattle. Return, therefore, to my hut, if you 
| wish to see again the mothers who bore you; «nd 
‘there you will find a party of dragones a carallo, 
'(dragonson horseback ) on their march to one of the 
frontier posts, whose Commander has deemed it 
| prudent to halt till the barbaros have retired into the 
desert.” The latter part of this unexpected com- 
/munication convinced us that it would be madness 
to proceed ; we then galloped towards the hut. 
The hut proved more spacious than the generality 
| of the Gauchos’ habitations, and was surrounded by 


|of them is proved by the extraordinary herds of 
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aditch. Before its principal entrance a party of 
troopers and Gauchos were lounging about, smok- 
ing their cigars; and the corral, about a hundred 
paces off, was literally crowded with cattle. On 
alighting, the two officers commanding the cavalry 
detachment came out, and, corroborating the inteili- 
gence of our guide, politely invited us to enter the 
hut. On entering the principal apartment of this 
rude habitation, the scene that presented itself was 
singularly wild and picturesque. The red glare of 
a charcoal fire threw out in fearful relieve the groups 
of savage-looking figures that occupied it. In one 
corner was a party of troopers busily engaged in 
cleaning and exainining the locks of their carbines; 
in another, a group of women.and children, the 
latter of whom were playing with two large and 
fierce dogs of the blood-hound breed; and in the 
centre, a party of Gauchos, stretched upon the 
ground, were playing at monte; while around the 


walls were arranged the different implements of 


war and the chase. In this hut | passed nearly a 
week, and anxious as I was to reach the city, I did 
not regret a delay that afforded me so fine an oppor- 
tunity of studying the manners of the Gauchos—to 
an European,a race, from their wild, predatory exis- 
tence, almost as interesting as the Indians them- 
selves. 

Although personally brave, and among the finest 
horsemen inthe universe, the Gauchos frankly own 
their inferiority to their Indian foes, and quail be- 
fore their whirlwind charge on the open plain. 
Yet under cover of their huts, and by the aid of a 
few fire-arms, a mere handful of these men have, 
over and over again, repulsed a host of Indians. 
On the present occasion, these fiery spirits sought, 
by the attraction of play, to dispel the ennui of their 
confinement (for, while the Indians were in the 
neighborhood, none dared stir beyond the precincts 
of the hut;) and the gama, the lion, and the ostrich 
ranged their boundless plains, unpursued by the 
flying bolas or the fatal lasso. Seated on the skele- 
tons of horses’ heads, these singular beings would 
literally pass the whole day at their favorite game 


of monte ; each man had his naked knife beside | 


him, as an ultima ratio, and in case of dispute: and 
it was both curious and interesting toremark how 
accurately you could read the alternate turns of 
good and ill luck, by the varying hues of their 
dark, handsome countenances. On the approach 
of niglit, the whole party withdrew withinthe hut— 
the evenings were passed in listening to stories of 
the War of Independence—two of the troopers 


having served in every action from Maipo down to | 


the decisive victory of Ayacucho, which sealed the 
independence of Spanish America. 

Sometimes a Gaucho would, to a guitar accom- 
paniment, sing one of the wild and beautiful ditties of 
the Pampas :—the melodies of which airs are sim- 
ple and plaintive, and, when accompanied by the 
national dance, the clashing oftheir huge ponder- 
ous spurs, and the fiery, animated Igoks of the dan- 
cers, impart to the whole scene a singularly wild 


and picturesque effect. But the chief attraction | 


of these re-unions was the tales of Indian warfare, 


which were listened to with intense and profonnd | 


attention. Many that I heard were so singular in 
their details, so heart-rending in their catastrophes, 
that if only slightly embellished by the aid of fiction, 


the popular tales of the Pampas would be read in 
this country with profound interest ; as it was, the 
effect produced upon the assembled party by these 
tales of blood waselectric—the women and children 
/would draw closely together as if the Indian yell 
was already pealing in their ear; while the men— 
their dark countenances glowing like copper ex- 
posed to the action of a furnace—would draw their 
long kuife across their gnashed teeth, and utter 
fearful exclamations of revenge. 

On one occasion I ventured to hint that there 
might be some exaggeration in these stories of In- 
dian cruelty. 

‘* Come here, Manuella,” said our host, turning 
towards the group of females that accupied one 
corner of the apartment—Come here, and tell this 
foreign cavallero thine own bloody tale—how the 
fierce Puelches murdered all thy kindred, and how, 
by the misericordia di Dios, thou escaped’st the 
dreadful fate that awaited thee.” 

The person thus addressed was a female—tall 
beyond the usual standard of the South American 
women—her age might have been forty ; and her 
countenance, though bronzed by the winds and 
burning sun of her native plains, was marked by a 
Grecian regularity of outline; her eyes were dark 
and lustrous, and a profusion of raven hair fell 
back wildly on her neck and shoulders, reminding 
me strongly of one of the dark creations of Velas- 
quez or his pupil Murillo’s pencil. 

Manuella arose, and came and seated herself be- 
side me. 

“ And is it then true,” said I, addressing myself 
to her, “‘ that you have been an eye-witness of one 
of those bloody scenes such as this night I have 
heard related.” 

“Si, Cavallero; and with the permission of those 
present will I relate my tale.” 

‘“« Prosique con Dios, Manuella,” exclaimed seve- 
ral of the party ; “itis a story we never tire of 

hearing.” 
| Thus encouraged, Manuella spoke as fol- 
lows :— 

“Come next St. John’s eve, it will be just four 
and twenty years since the occurrence of the horri- 
ble catastrophe which robbed me of all that endear- 
ed existence. I was at that time residing with my 
family in a hut, on the western extremity of the 
clover ground, not far from the post-road to Men- 
doza. Confiding in the long truce which had ex- 
isted with the Indians, my husband and father bad 
neglected those precautions of defence usually 
adopted on the Pampas. In this state of fatal 
security we were one night awakened by the 
/well-known Indian war-cry—Dios moi! Dios moi ! 
Cavallero, those yells, to which the cries of the 
damned must be joyous seguidillas—those cries 
which tolled the knell of my whole family, will for 
‘ever ring in my ears, were I to live for centuries. 
Before we could recover from our surprise, the 
enemy had forced the door of the hut, and com- 
meneed the work of extermination.” 

« And did they give no quarter ?” said I inter- 


, 


| rupting her. 

‘«« Quarter, indeed, Cavallero— Si mataron a todos, 
jhasta a los chequitos—they murdered all, even the 
very infants. Yes, Cavallero, with these eyes,” 
‘and as she spoke she drew down her cheeks with 
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both hands till her eye-balls appeared starting from 
her head—*“ with these eyes Lsaw my aged mo- 
ther dragged at a horse-tail round her burning 
dwelling—I saw my father and husband, after a 
brave defence, expire under the most excruciating 
torments. But this was not all—the worst still re- 
mains to be told—by the light of the moon, which 
grew pale at the scene of blood, I saw the murder- 
ed body of my first born, mi querida Manuelita (my 
darling Manuella) borne high in the air, on the 
point of an Indian lance, amid the frightful yells of 


the fiends, till, tired with the sport, they tossed it as | 


fuel into the lames! Santa Madre di Dios!” exclaim- 
ed this poor creature, in a tone of heart-rending 
anguish,—and burying her face in her hands,— 
‘‘ what had thy poor servant done to draw down 
upon her head such signal vengeance.” 

‘« And yet, Manuella,” said I, after a short pause, 
“ youalone escaped, to tell this dreadful tale.” 


‘Si, senor, sola—alone I escaped. Look upon | 
} | 


this face on which time and grief have made such 


fearful ravages—por mis peccados—it was then as | 


young and beautiful as it is nowold and ugly. Su, 
Cavallero, that fatal gift of beauty of which I was 
then so proud and vain, that heaven in its wrath de- 
signed it an instrument of punishment—that fatal 
gift reserved me fora fate, to a buena Christiana, 


worse than a million deaths—to be the bride of one | 
of those murderous dogs—to drag on the remainder 
of my wretched existence amid arace of descomul- | 


gados Indios, who have ni fe, ni ley, nirey !” 
‘Dreadful, indeed, Manuella, would have been 


thy fate ;” I rejoined ; but by what miracle did you | 


escape ?”’ 
‘« Senor, Dios es grande,’ 


’ 


she replied. “ Although 


the maidens of the Pampas probably from the | 
scenes of bloodshed to which they are inured al- | 


most from their cradle, possess not the keen and 
tender sensibilities of the damas of the city, still they 
can feel—aye, and acutely, too. Whenl saw the 
body of my murdered innocent tossed into the 
flames that were consuming its father’s feet, a sick- 
ening feeling came over me that rendered me in- 
sensible to all around. I have some indistinct re- 
collection of being placed upon a horse, and of 
sweeping away across the Pampa, as if borne on 
the wings ofa Pampero wind—but beyond this I 
know nothing. When I came to my senses, I 
found myself in a Gaucho hut, whose inmates 
found me lying on the plain, abandoned by the In- 


dians, who doubtless thought I had expired. Thus, | 


Senor, by the mercy of Our Lady did Lescape.” 

« And yet, Manuella,” said I, breaking the pause 
which followed the conclusion of the narrative, 
‘* you still continue to live on the Pampas ; bereav- 
ed as you are now of kindred, why not seek the 
quiet and protection of the city 7” 

Manuella smiled bitterly. “ What, Cavallero! 
exchange the pure breezes of the Pampas for the 
close, sickly atmosphere of that human charnel- 
house, the city? Forego the cravings of revenge 
for the dull stagnant quietude of its walls? How 
little you know of our Gaucho feelings! Behold 
this knife,” she continued with terrible energy, 


drawing from her boot one of those long sharp wea- | 


gracia di Dios, it shall drink a long draught ere 
Manuella sleeps with her fathers !” 

I shuddered as she spoke, and soon after found 
_ that she had indeed outlived every feeling but that 
of revenge. 

I arose early on the following morning, and 
| walked forth, eager to exchange the close, confined 
atmosphere of the hut for the pure breezes of the 
| Pampas. The sun was just rising through the 
| thick mists that still hung over the Pampas like a 


’ pall; the solemn stillness that prevailed—the bound- 


'less expanse of plain—the numerous bones and 
skeletons that surrounded the hut and corral, gave 
| to the whole scene an air of savage desolation. As 
| I stood gazing upon the solemn scene, I was joined 
| by the commander of the cavalry detachment, to 
| whom I took the liberty of suggesting the propriety 
of erecting a chevaur-de-frise in the ditch, and like- 
| wise a rude stockade at each angle of the hut, 
which, in case of an attack, would enable us to 
| entilade the assailants. 

‘‘ Such precautions I would not neglect,” he re- 
plied, “« had we a skilful enemy in our front; but 
| with the Indians they are unnecessary. With your 
| party we muster forty carbines, a single discharge 

of which will send them back to their deserts, and 
| open to you the road to the capital, and to me my 
future quarters.” 

This officer told me that if they fell in with the 
Puelches on the open plain, their only chance of 
_safety would be to disperse and act en tirailleur. 
“The deepest formation,” he added, “ would be 

broken by their furious charge ; onthe other hand, 
_so terrified are the Indian horses at the report of 
'fire-arms, that a well-sustained fire will soon dis- 
perse them.”’ He related to me many curious 
anecdotes of this singular race. 

The day passed as before but not so the night. 
As I stood watching the moon that was slowly 
| sinking in the west, I observed on the extremity of 
the horizon a dark spot ; suddenly it expanded, and 

swept towards us with the speed of the whirlwind. 
To me, this appeared but some natural phenome- 
non of these regions—but not so to Manuella, who 
stood beside me—she saw in this advancing cloud a 
body of hostile Indians, and immediately gave the 
alarm. In an instant the door was barricaded and 
every man at his post. Manuella, too, had hers, 
, and with a carbine I had lent her, appeared abso- 
lutely mad with revenge. Suddenly a cry burst 
upon our ears, accompanied witha peculiar hollow 
sound, which was produced by the Indians striking 
their bridle-hands against their mouths, and which 
literally made the earth tremble. With the fury of 
the tempest, they pushed their wild steeds to the 
|edge of the trench. But here, a well-directed fire, 

which brought down several, checked their furious 
onslaught. With the rapidity of lightning, they 
_ wheeled, re-formed, and returned to the charge ; 
_ but their second advance was to carry off the bodies 
of their disabled comrades, which they did by 
throwing their lasses over their bodies and dragging 
them after them till out of the range of our fire. 
Never shall I forget the Indian war-cry, or the hor- 
rid scene that followed their repulse. On issuing 





pons, while her whole frame quivered with emo- | from the hut, we discovered the bodies of two In- 
tion—“ behold this cuchillo! thrice has its thirsty | dians which had been left behind; both were quite 
point drunk deeply of Indian blood, and, con /a| dead ; but in an instant every Gaucho’s knife was 
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buried in their bodies; while Manuella, with hers 
reeking in their blood, danced with fiendish joy 
upon their bodies, uttering wild exclamations of 
delight too dreadful to relate. 


On the following morning I resumed iny journey, | ing 
The | me at the door of my apartment; she accompanied 


and reached Buenas Ayres without accident. 
success which has attended the late expedition of 


warfare that has so long desolated these regions, 
and rooted up every germ of civilization almost 
soon as planted. The spear of the Puelche is| 
broken; in a few years he will exist but as an old| 
tradition or a nurse’s tale. 
found, it will be with the mighty condor, in the | 
higher regions of the cordilleras, where he can | 
escape from the persecutions of civilized man. 





Gratitude of a Cat. 


‘Tue cat certainly cannot boast much of its repu- 
tation for gratitude ; but a correspondent says “I 
have met with some instances which prove that 
there is a diversity of character and feeling in cats 
as wellas men. I was ona visit to afriend last 
summer, who had a favorite cat and dog, that lived 
together on the best possible terms, eating from the 
same plate and sleeping on the same rug. Puss 
had a young family while I was at the park, and 
Pincher paid a daily visit to the kittens, whose nur- 
sery was at the top of the house. One morning 
there was a tremendous storm of thunder and light- 
ning : Pincher was in the drawing room, and the 
cat was attending her family in the garret. Pin- 
cher seemed to be considerably annoyed by the 
vivid flashes of lightning which continually startled 
him; and just as he had crept closer to my feet, 
some one entered the drawing room followed by 
puss, who walked tn witha dis sturbed air and mew- 
ing with all her might. She came up to Pincher— 
rubbed her face against his cheek—touched him 
gently with her paw, and then walked to the door— 
stopped—looked back—mewed all of which said as 
plainly as words could have done. ‘Come with me, 
Pincher ;’ but Pincher was too much frightened 


| 


Manuel Rozas willhave put an end to the barbarous | 
habit ofgoing down to breakfast with the lady of the 


as | house, but on this morning she had resisted “all her 





himself to give any consolation to her, and took no 
notice of the invitation. The catthen returned and | 
renewed her application with increased energy ; | 
but the dog was immoveable, though it was evident 

that he understood her meaning, for he turned | 
away his head with a a PORN Pavel look and crept | 
still closer to me ; and puss, finding all her en- | 

treaties unavailing, then left the room. Soon after | 

this her mewing became so piteous, that I could no; 
longer resist going to see what was the matter. | 
met the eat at the top of the stairs, close to the open 
door of my sleeping apartment. She ran to me, 
rubbed herself against me, and then went into the 
room and crept under the wardrobe. I then heard 
two voices, and discovered that she had brought 
down one of her kittens and lodged it there for 
safety ; but herfears and cares being so divided 
between the kittens above and thislittle one below, 
I supposed she wanted Pincher to watch by this one 
while she went for the others, for having confided 





them to my protection she hastened up stairs. I 


window through which the lightuing had flashed 
so vividly as to alarm poor puss for the safety of her 
family. [remained there till the storm had subsided, 


| and all was again calm. Onthe following morn- 


,much to my surprise, I found puss waiting for 
me down to breakfast, sat by me, and caressed me 


in every possible way. She had always been in the 


coaxing to leave my door, “and would not move a 
| step till Iimade my appearance. She went to the 


Or, if he should -till be | breakfast-room with me, and remained, as I have 


| mentioned, until breakfast was over, and then went 
| up stairs to her family. She had never done this 
before, and never did it again; she had shown her 


| gratitude for my care of her little ones, and her duty 


was done.” 








During the American war, Captain Gregg and a 
brother officer, returning from hunting, were fired 
upon by an ambush of Indians. Both fell, and the 
Indians coming up, struck them on the forehead 


with the tomahawk, and scalped them. Captain 


Gregg, in describing the operation, said he felt as if 


molten lead was poured on his head ; yet he had 
the hardihood to lie still, suppressing his breath, 
tomake them suppose he was dead. When they 
had left him, he felt as if something cooling was 
applied to his burning head. In fact, it was his dog, 
who was licking it, the coolness of whose tongue 
was most grateful to his feelings. The dog, after 
fawning upon him, left him, and disappeared in the 
woods. Captain Gregg, on attempting to rise, found 
he was wounded in the back by a musket-shot, and 
severely bruised on thetorehead by which stroke he 
would inevitably have been '*"Jed ; had not its force 
been broken by his hat. He crawled to his brother 
officer who lay dead near him, and opening his 
waistcoat, laid his throbbing head upon his soft 
warm bosom, for the sticks and stones among 
which he lay, were torture to him. Here he ex- 
pected death to put an end to his sufferings. In 
the mean time, the dog speeded home to his friends, 
and by whining, crouching, running to and fro, and 
looking up in a supplicating manner, showed that 
some accident had befallen his master. They fol- 
lowed the dog, who guided them to the scene just 
described, where they arrived Just in time to save 
the life of Captain Gregg, who under the care of : 

skilful surgeon, ultimately recovered. 





, — 





Money will not purchase prudence, and without 
prudence the greatest wealth will bring the greatest 
poverty. He is agreat simpleton who imagines that 
the chief power of wealth is to supply wants. In 
ninety-nine cases out of a hundred it creates more 
wants than itsupplies. Keenare the pangs of hunger 
and sad is the spirit of him whois sinking into an 
early grave for the want of common necessaries 
of life: but no less keen are the mortifications and 
cares of hiin who, nursed in ease and luxury, is 
thrown by circumstances into dark perplexities, 
which his mental indolence cannot unravel, and 
who is reduced even to an apprehension of the 


followed her with my young charge, placed it be- | | want of those luxuries which are to him more than 


side her, and moved their little bed further from the | 
5) 


life. 
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Own a fine day in the month of June, a funeral 
procession issued from the park gates of Woodley 


| side, and said. 
| 
husband ; I am growing much worse. I feel a per- 


‘Reach me your hand, my dear 


Hall, inthe county of Gloucester. The poor in-|ilous sinking in my frame, and death is in my 


habitants of the neighboring village hovered about | thoughts. 


the train with mute reverence, paying the last sad 
testimony of respect and affection to one who had | 
been endeared to them by many acts of kindness 
and solicitude. 
home the corpse of Eliza, the wife of Sir William 
Fanshaw. 

Never was there a lovelier summer day thanthe 
one appointed for this dismal ceremony. The trees 
looked proudly in the lustiness of their young green; 
the dark blue of the sky was unspotted by a single 
cloud ; and the sun shot out his sultry strength, 
making the birds wanton and noisy with the exu- 
berance of their joy. 

Alas! what wasall this glory of nature to the 
sad company who were roving along the road, 
thinking of the tomb, and the premature death of 
that young, beautiful, and virtuous one whom they 
were conveying thither? Howcould they enjoy | 
the quick éivele of the birds, when the death- bell, | 
gaining in strength as they proceeded, smote their 
ears and startled their secret sorrowing with its 


° | 
measured and obstinate recurrence? The glad) 


color of the grass and of the leaves was not in har- 
mony with their mourning garments ;_ and the vital 
sun could scarcely be rejoiced in, shinning as it did 
on their tears, and on that dark, slow-moving 
hearse. 


The service for the burial of the dead is not 
easily endured by even an unconnected auditor ; 
80 oppressive is the obscure and gloomy imagina- 
tion in which it is written. What then must our 
mourners have felt (their loss being unexpected 
and sorely afflicting)when the priest, meeting the | 
dull coffin at the church porch, walked on before it, 
repeating his solemn words? Then the agony of | 
grief burst forth in sobs and hysterics ; and then did | 
the dreary thought arise that there was nothing but | 

corruption and mortification in the werld ! 
But we are slaves of circumstances; for these 


ideas, which seemed to lie down immovably in|S 


despair, were soon lifted into happy aspirations | 
on the swell of the organ’s sound ; and the cotta. | 
zers, who stood moodly i in the church-y ard while | 
the silence continued, were also relieved by the | 
music, and blessed it as ittrembled outinto the sunny | 
air. | 


When the lady of whom I write was stricken | 


with illness, which was only a week before her! g 


death, she begged her husband to bring her the 
gold chain and locket enclosing his hair which he 
had giving her before their marriage. This she 





They were following to its cold | 


If this be nothing more than womanly 
timidity, bear with it, dearest, for my sake, and 
| give me courage by staying by my side through the 
night.’ 

‘ Be comforted, my love,’ replied her husband. 
‘ This weakness iscommon enough. You will be 


| better in the morning ; and in the mean time I shall 


not stir from your bed.—You will talk to me in a 
different manner, when, after you have had a good 
sleep, I shall show you the cheerful sunlight steal- 
ing on the dawn. I see, even now, your eyes are 


closing; compose yourself, therefore dear one, and 


sleep.’ 
The chamber was hushed ; the patient lay still, 


_and seemed in so profound a repose that her breath- 


ing was not heard.—The curtains were softly ad- 
justed round her bed ; and Sir William, happy and 
full of favorable omens in the idea that his wife 
had at length a remission of pain, took a book, and, 
fixing as much attention on it as he could command, 
wore the night-hours away. Every thing within 
and without continued in deep stillness, broken 
only towards the morning by the pleasant sounds 
of awakening nature, which might be heard in 
so removed a place—the shrill birds, the wheel- 
ing hum of the bees darting from their hives, in the 
gardens below, and the leaves dallying with the 
morning breath. These together with the strong 
white lines which intersected the shutters, ad- 
monished Sir William and the nurse of the time 
their patient had slept. The light,was, therefore, 
admitted into the room, and they looked into the 
bed. 

‘ How is this ?’ said Sir William. ‘ She has not 
moved a hair’s breadth since we saw her last night. 
Good God! how pale her face and lips are. Heaven 
grant all may be well, but I tremble under my fears. 
Go instantly, and bring the physician. 

The physician came; he was alarmed at her 

appearance ; a feather was placed on her lips, and 
Sir William bent with keen eyes over it. It did 
not move. Alas! alas! her spirit had passed 
away, while her husband sitting close to her, was 
congratulating himself on the prospect of her re- 
cavery. 


She must have stirred once in the night, though 
it was done with such gentleness as not to be per- 
ceived ; for one of her hand was found inside her 
garment, pressing the locket, of which I have 
spoken, on her naked breast. 

I will not attempt to describe the swelling of her 
husband’s heart, and the gush of his tears, when 


lung round her neck, and solaced her weary and | this touching instance of her love was made known 
painful hours with contemplating it, and, by force | tohim. His soul brooded over it night and day. 
of the association of ideas it excited, living again | He saw in her action the wish she had not strength 
in times gone by. One evening she beckoned Sir | to utter in words, and determining it should not 
William, who was sitting in the chamber, to her! be violated, he gave directions that she should be 
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placed in her coffin without disturbing the locket or 
her hand. 


It will be readily imagined that so affecting | 


a circumstance could not escape being much | 
talked of, and as in these cases no paticulars| 
are ever omitted, the value of the trinket, which 
was set round with brilliants found a place in the 
story. 

The sexton of the churci: containing the family 
vault was one of the persons to whom this anecdote 
became known; and he was not long in conceiving 
a plan by which he might possess himself of the 
buried jewels which glittered so temptingly in his 
mind’s eye. Ido not think he would have medi- 
tated a common theft—a theft capable of injuring 
any living creature ; nay, although he was in busi- 
ness, he was never known to practise any of the 
usual tricks of deceptions of trade. He was achar- 
itable, well meaning man; but he could not com- 
prehend the sentiment which ordained those love- 


tokens to lie in hallowed immovability on the dead | 
breast. It was in his opinion a silly waste of trea- | 


sure ; no harm could come of his appreciating it ; 
and he therefore determined that, on the night of 


the funeral, he would enter the vault, open the cof- | 


fin, and remove the jewels. The church was well | 
situated for his purpose ; it stood apart from the 
village to which it belonged, and was a solitary 
edifice in the midst of fields. 

Behold him then in the darkness of the night 
with his lantern at the lone church door. He un-} 
locks itand passes in. He was at first rather awe- 
struck by the dead stillness—the sudden cold smell 
so different from the genial air without, and the 
vacant pews standing in deep shadow-like melan- | 
choly and drear recesses. The nature of his office | 
had given him a familiarity with the building, but, 


had not worn away the ideain his mind of ‘its sa- 


credness, and he quaked to think that it should be 
the spot where he was to perpetrate the first deed 
in his life which he would be ashamed to own. 
As he went along the aisle with his lamp, the white 
tombstones on the walls glared, as it were reproach- 
fully upon him one by one, and his perturbation 
was increased by the dart of a bat close to his face. 
He almost regretted he had come? but he went on 
nevertheless, and passed into the the lady’s sepul- 
chre. 

Having laid down his lamp upon acoffin close by, 
he proceeded with his instruments to take off the lid 
of the one he sought, which was soon affected ; this 
was the first momentof real irresolution and terror. 
The sight of the corpse lying there by that dim light 
in the heavy stillness of death, with its white and 
placid countenance, made his heart swell and his 
nerves powerless. The sublimity of the sight made 
him feel the meanness of his action with double 
force ; he almost fainted, and, with the intention of 
abandoning the business, he returned into the body 
ofthe church. There he supported himself for a 
time, while the coolness of the air refreshed him, 
and he was at length about to depart, when recollec- 
ting that the lid of the coffin should be replaced, he 
summoned a strong effort. and went again into 
the vault for that purpose. 

But the sight of the corpse was not so awful to| 
himas before. The consternation had done its 
utmost. There was an imperceptible return of | 





| the original intention in his mind, and by a quick 
| effort he lifted the bedy, drew the chain over the 
head, disengaged the locket from under her hand, 
and then lowered the corpse again into its place. 
As he did this the arm which before lay upon 
| the breast, fell with strange flexibility over the 
| side of the coffin, and a faint sigh came from the 
body. 

Had a thunderclap broken in upon the silence, 
the man would not have been more staggered than 
he was at this little sigh. He rushed hastily forth, 
left the sepulchre unclused, and opened the church 
door to go out, when as if to increase his bewilder- 
ment, the first thing which met his eyes was the 
great moon lifting itself in the unabated power 
of its light over the horizon’s edge. It shone 
right opposite, and seemed looking at and com- 
ing to expose him. He did not dare to lift his 
eyes again; but, without stopping even to lock 
| up the church, he flew over the fields pursued by his 
fears. 

It was at this time about eleven o’clock. The 
domestics at Woodley Hall had not yet retired to 
|rest. Their minds were agitated and unsettled by 
the funeral ; and they found relief in sitting up to- 
gether, and talking over the circumstances con- 
“nected with their lady’s illness and sudden death. 
| With hearts so full, they could not endure the si- 











| lence of their chambers, and it would have been 


| vain to try to sleep ;—therefore, about the time I 
_ have just mentioned, they left their room and dull 
| candles, to go out under the portico of the house 
and enjoy the balmy night air and the bright 

| moon. 

The subject of their talk continued the same ;— 
the youth of their lady, her gentleness, her unac- 
countable illness, the sublime testimony she gave 
of her love even in the zrasp of death ; and than of 
| what would become of their beart-broken master, 
| who had been secluded in his room all day, scarce- 
ly admitting any one even to bring him needful re- 
freshment—when one of them with a low voice 
said, ‘ What can that white thing be whith is flut- 
tering about the beech-trees there at the farthest 
end of the long walk ?’? They looked, and nothing 
was seen. It was, however, only leaf-hidden fora 
time, for presently it emerged altogether from the 
obscurity of the trees, and they saw it plainly 
enough. 

The walk was about a quarter of a mile in length. 
The object advanced down it, and soon a fearful 
sight was seen by the company under the portico ; 
an apparently human figure, with long trailing 
white garments staggering and stumbling across 
the open park at that solemn hour, under the keen 
moonlight. 

They did not stop to see any more : but, hasten - 
ing to their master’s room, told him wha: they had 
witnessed. 

He answered them with his faint voice from 
within: ‘Goto rest my friends; gotorest. Your 
minds are disturbed ; and, to tell you the truth, my 
own is too much subdued just now to bear the 
hearing of suchthings. Shut up the house; good 
| night.’ 

But they all persisted so strenuously in avouch- 
| ing the truth of what they lad stated, that Sir 

William came from his chamber, and said he would 
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go with thein inte the pa . and see whether the ap- | lect any circumstance connected with my leaving 
parition was yet visib 5 Poor man! he was at this | the house.’ 

time ill calculated to dissipate the terror which had Her husband shook from head to foot at this. 
taken hold of his servants. Sorrow, want of food, | The coffin and the hearse swam instantly in his 
long privation of sleep, the dismal business of the |eyes. He was sick at heart with the oppresson of 
day, and then this phantom story, had almost be-| a mystery; but he looked at his wife again, and 
wildered his faculties; and he descended the stairs | blessed Heaven. 

trembling and uncollected. Having addressed a few cheering words to her, 
and promised not to leave her side, he exhorted her 


Before they had reached the bottom, one of the 
to be composed and to endeavor to sleep. 


servants cried out with a wild voice, ‘ Look, sir, 
look ! In the morning the whole thing was explained. 

Sir William cast his eyes downwards, and lo! | Some rustics passing by the church had observed 
there—upon the cold stone floor of the hall, lay a| it to be open, and, going in, saw that one of the 
figure entangled in unseemly clothes, moaning and | family vaults was unclosed, and that there was an 


sobbing naturally. The face was partially ex-| empty coffin init. This information they carried 
posed. Sir William sawit. His faculties seem- | forthwith to the sexton, who, alarmed at the proba- 


et suddenly seattered, for in a confused manner | bility of being detected (as some one might have 
he dropped on his knees by the side of the figure, | seen him escaping by the moonlight,) and fearing 
and there remained a few moments ~vith clasp-| that his guilt would seem greater than it was, went 
ed hands, and vacant and immoveable looks. | to Woodley Hall, and confessed the whole business 
At length a weak and faltering female voice was| making a restitution of the locket, but declaring 
heard. that he knew nothing whatever of the removal of 
‘Lam afraid [have done wrong,’ it said; ‘but [| the corpse. 
must have been in adream: do not be angry with} He was readily enough forgiven, and I believe 
me.’ ‘rewarded. It was plain now that Lady Fanshaw 
God! God! my wife!—How is this ?—No, no, | had been buried in a trance. It was of the utmost 
no; iteannot be. She isin her tomb !—And yet | | consequence that the subject of the interment'should 
this countenance and these grave-clothes strike | be kept from her knowledge. The sexton was en- 
away my senses with wonder !—Eliza! Eliza !—| joined to silence ; but it was not so easy to quell the 
She cannot speak again. Yet she is not quite | tongues of the villagers. Besides, when the lady 
cold. What can this mysterious visitation por-| recovered sufliciently to go out, every object she 
tend ?—Eliza! Let me once hear that voice—j|saw in the direction of the church perplexed her 
Silent! silent!—Lift herup. Look! it is herself,| with some dim and uncomfortable reminiscence. 
her own self; her lips move; and see, her poor | She might some day stumble on the truth ; and Sir 
face is wet with tears. God alone knows how | William, in the fear of this, sold his estate, and pur- 
this has come to pass; but I will thank him for it r chased another in a distant part of the country. In 
forever. There—gently, move her gently ; lay her | this latter place Lady Fanshaw gave birth to a large 
inmy arms; and some one go before me with a | family, and lived many years with her husband in 
light.’ health and happiness. 





It was indeed his wife whom he embraced. He | 
carried her to his chamber, laid her in her bed, and | 
ordered warm restoratives to be prepared. These! ‘To lose an old friend, is to be eut off from a great 
he administered himself, and she slept fortwo hours. | part of the little pleasure that this life allows. But 
On awakening, she said: such is the condition of our nature, that as we live 

‘re you there, my dear? let me hear you speak. on, we must see those whom we love drop succes- 
Something strange has happened to me, I am sure. | sively, and find our circle of relations grow less and 
Have I been delirious? I wish they had watched | less, till we are almost unconnected with the world; 
me etter ; for [am certain that I have been w an-| and then it must soon be our turn to drop into the 
dering out in the open air. It terrifies me to think | | grave. There is always this consolation, that we 
of it. The dream I have had since I saw you, dear} have one Protector who can never be lost but by 
husband, last night, presses on me with an intole- | our own fault, and every new experience of the un- 
rable sense of reality. It must have been those | certainty of all other comforts, should determine us 
ghastly visions which scared me out of the house | to fix our hearts where true joys are to be found. 
inmy sleep. Iam fullof pain. My feet are sore | All union with the inhabitants of earth must in 
and bleeding.—Reach me your hand, and comfort|time be broken; and all the hopes that termi- 
me with your voice. I fancied that I was, just now | nate here, must on one part or other, end in disap- 
staying obstinately and yet unwillingly in a pain- | pointment. 
ful, dreary, dark place, and was startled there by a 
sudden rush of cold wind. Iseemed to fall many 
times, and to bruise myself exceedingly in endeav- When Darius, King of Persia offered peace, 
oring to struggle out towards the light. This must | with large advantages, to Alexander the Great, the 
have been a dream; but I am certain! have been | latter declined the offer. Upon which Parmenio, 
wandering out of doors in my sleep, for I thought | (his chief counsellor,) said, “If 1 were Alexander 
I should have gone mad when my perceptions|I would accept the proposal.’ ‘So would I,” 

came to me, and I found myself alone, barefooted, | replied Alexander, “if I were Parmenio.” As 
and the wide and silent park stretching far around |much as to say, thou art not the man that I 
me. I have endeavored, but it is in vain, to col- | am 
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It may be safely said that superstition is woven | 
in the being ofevery mortal, withsome it has a pow- | 
erful sway—while its delicate shade is so elaborate- | 
ly cast over others as to be hardly perceptible. | 
Why is it that something unearthly comes over us | 
when visiting the sepulchral mansions of the dead ; 
that a chill passes through us? It is superstition. | 
The heavy stroke from the city dial at midnight, 
echoing along the blue and silent hills—the solemn 
rumbling of the rising thunder—the crinkling flash, | 
in fact, all the phenomena of nature, strikes that | 
cord of our bosoms; which only shakes by the ef-| 
fect of superstition. And why should this be so | 
common a thing among the human family. It is 
thus. Those multifarious objects of nature—the | 
ancient hills—the calm blue heavens—rivers that | 
roll in silent glory, etc. etc. come over us with a'| 
strange power. They hear the impress of superior- | 
ity. "They point us to something nobler than man; 
and we know some invisible agency must be omer 
tinually watching over them. 

When we connect the idea of a higher power 
with our present sublunary state, those visions | 
existing in another world, throws a gentle tinge of | 
superstition over our minds in this. ‘The angels are | 
immortal, may they not come down to us ?—Our | 
friends after casting away the vesture of earth in the | 
sepulchre, live only in spirit, may not they, too, | 
come down tous ?—Thus we reason with ourselves 
till we almost believe the sweet tale, which fancy 
colors and conjures up. Add to this the assertions 
which have been persisted in since time began, of 
mortals actually holding converse with immortals, 
and it is not surprising so many men of sound rea- 
soning, hold a firm belief in the doctrines of super- 
stition. 

But I am vastly wandering. My object was to 
give a few of the prominent features of the popular 
tradition of Captain Kidd and his treasures, as 
heard related by a man of uncommon good sense, 
sterling integrity, and withal a very strict christian, 
showing the folly of mankind, when they exercise 
their minds in the world of spirits. _I shall give it 
in his own simple idiom, 





I well recollect the evening. It was in the depth 
of winter, and the wind whirled the snow around 
our windows. An old man of seventy, white as 
silver, formed a circle round the crackling fire. 
“Then,” said he, “ you don’t believe in Captain 
Kidd, ha !”’ turning to an urchin, while he knocked 
the white ashes from his pipe. 

The child looked up, but his grandfather appear- 
ed so stern, he dared not open his lips. 


“It isa good many years since he was swung off, 
but his money lies as still as if it was buried beneath 
the bottom of the Atlantic,” continued the venera- 
ble old man. “ There is no getting at it. Mineral 
sticks charged with quicksilver, steel rods, nor any 
of these things won’t reach it—it moves under 
ground. When Kidd was about to covera spot, he 





first called one of his sailors, and binding him by an 
oath to protect it, knocked him over, and pitched 
him on to it, and so both were buried together. 


} 
Then the ground above it was smothered down in a 


| peculiar way, when all taking hold of hands, mum- 
bled oversome gibberish, w hile they danced around 
it. No such a ‘thing as getting the pot without re- 
peating the same words to a letter; and those no- 
body, but Kidd and his men knew. 

“IT once recollect a friend and myself prepared 
ourselves to hoist a pot of the old robber’s money. 
We had every thing ready, and started on our jour- 
ney about ten in the evening. The pot was buried 
on a slope near the bank of the Hudson River, be- 
neath a large oak tree. There was no doubt about 
it, for ‘ R. Kidd,’ was inscribed on the tree. We 
arrived—the mineral stick gave us the exact spot— 
and the steel bar was run down te keep it from 
moving, When we heard it chink, on the pot. ‘Now 
hold firm,’ said Ito my companion, ‘ while I dig.’ I 
| accordingly commenced with furious speed, and 
kept on until I had arrived half way down, when 
my friend complained the rod was ‘hot, and was 
burning into the palms of his hand.’ ‘A moment 
longer,’ cried I—‘hold on for heaven’s sake one 
minute longer.’ But it was useless, he drew back 
his hand, and up went the rod twenty feet in the air 
striking a great distance from us. He showed me 
his hand, where I saw a place burned about the 
size of a six-penny-piece. After some searching, 
the rod was again found, and going back and put- 
ting itin the same hole as before, he ran it down 
full length—no pot was to be felt. 

But we gave it notup. By the assistance of the 
mineral stick the pot was again found, about ten 
feet from the former spot. It being again secured 
by the rod, the digging commenced. All went well 
and I finally hitthe chime. Just then my compan- 
ion gave ascream and ran. On casting my eye 
upward, my blood chilled within me. It appeared 
as ifa mill-stone hung above me, suspended by a 
thread—my eye traced the thread upwards,-till lost 
in the air—I thought it could be no deception, and 
dropping all implements, ran for my life, nor searce- 
ly looked behind me until Ireached my home. On 
visiting the spot next morning, the hole was to be 
seen, but no pot—nor did I ever find it again. Ithad 
moved too far away.”’ 

There was a vast wonder passed around the cir- 
cle when the old manconcluded. Some proposed 
gloves when the rod was held, while the younger 
portion boasted of their courage, should they once 
strike on the chime ofa potofmoney. “They 
would’nt run for mill-stones, not they.” 


«“ Well,” said the old man, “I have another story 
about Kidd, which you may think stranger still. But 
it is true—I saw it with my own eyes—nodeception, 
all fair, open work, And he thus began— 

“There was a beautiful road ran along the Hud- 
son River near our residence. Upon one side it 
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was shaded by broad and lofty elms, while the river | but no pot of money was to be seen—nothing but the 


itself bounded the other. This spot was about a| 
mile in length, and perfectly level. Asa friend and | 
myself were driving over it one morning with great | 
speed, we heard a sudden click, and checking ‘up 
the horse, saw at a distance something black lying | 
in the road. On proceeding to it, it proved to be a 
piece of the top of a cast-iron pot. The thought 
struck usimmediately, it might be a portion of Kidd’s 
money, but there was no time to ascertain. 
The road was filled with travellers—so covering it 
over with some earth, we postponed the digging un- 
til midnight. Midnight came, but with it a broad, 
fullmoon. The night was almost as brightas day. 
Yet we concluded to try it; we proceeded to the 
spot with our implements and commenced opera- 
tious. After laboring for near an hour, I turned my 
eyes toward the river—and such asight as I saw 
there—I will tell youwhatit was. A large man-of- 
war lay close on us with her port-holes gaping to- 
wards us. The shrouds, round-top, cross-trees, and 
all the deck fore and aft below, were filled with 
men. They were clad in tight breeches of white, 
and buckskin, moccasins below, while a crimson 
frock, reaching down tothe middle, and laced around 
with a strong leather belt, was seen above. Upon | 
this belt were hung, various knifes, and other steel | 
weapons, that glittered in the moon-shine. Their | 
caps were white, with a long black feather waving 
from the top. After looking a moment, we again | 
commenced our labor. But what was my surprise | 
when they discharged a full broad-side atus. It | 
was then I thought of Kidd and hiscrew. But still | 
I was resolved not to give out, and my companion 
and myself labored the harder. Several more guns | 
were let off, and we could see the white smoke as- 
cend up through the night air in wreaths—yet we 
did not seem to feel any effect from them. Then) 
the ship would dart away like a flash without a_ 
single sail set-—and what seemed strangest, at one 
time darted like lightning through a large island, 
and glided through the moonshine on the opposite 
side as if nothing had happened. Then it would 
be lost to the eye, but it was only fora moment,— 
it would, upon our turning, re-appear by our 
side. il 
Hurrying with all speed, we had by this time 
nearly hoisted the pot. But what was our surprise 
when, on turning to the vessel, we saw the crimson 
ctew coming on shore in one long file. Among | 
them we could perceive some bore a long pole and 
other’s sticks. On coming nearer, these sticks pro- 
ved to be crotched at one end. These were stuck 
in the earth at each side of the pot, and another short 
one laid across the crotches on the top. Thelong pole 
was then placed—one end resting on the stick from 
crotch to crotch, and the other on the ground fif- 
ty feet distant. Fifty men then stepped to the side | 
of the road, where lay a large round stone, about | 
ten times the size of those used in mills. Previous 
to this I had seen no such stone lying there. Know- 
ing all this to be the work of Kidd’s money, we la- 
bored the harder. Raising the stone they began 
rolling it up the long pole, right over our heads— 
some of the sailors walking up the pole. When it | 
was directly above us, we could stand it no longer, 
but dropping spade and crow-bar, ran for our lives 
toward home. Next morning we visited the spot, | 








hole we had dug. It had moved to another quarter 
of the earth.” 

These evidences of superstition will, to the mass 
of readers, appear childishly absurd. Yet, strange 
as they may appear, they were quite a matter of 
faith fifty years since. [repeat the notice, and I 
wish my readers to recollect the assertion, that the 
above evidences of Kidd and his crew dealing with 
Satan, in protecting his money, came from the lips 
of a venerable old man of seventy, who was distin- 
guished for his sound judgment, veracity, and strict 
walk inthe path of piety, This is the only reason 


| they are adduced. 
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Tue hectic of an anxious mind 
Was burning on her cheek; 
And fever’d was her feeble hand, 
Her pulse was wild and weak. 
The fount of hope which fed her heart, 
* Afar—afar had stray’d: 
And branded by the bold and base 
She stood bereft—betrayed ! 


Oh, when the soul has learn’d to lean 
With all confiding trust 

Upon some cherish’d, chosen thing, 
It cannot deem it dust. 

It is immortal toher love 
Immaculate—divine ! 

And when the desolator comes, 
How does she shield the shrine ! 


She cannot the lov’d will die; 
She doubts e’en when the mace 
Of dark petrific death has touch’d 
The once expressive face ! 
Alas, there is a foe more dire 
That love still less dare meet— 
That kills e’en that which death will spare— 
That foe—is dark deceit! 


Oh, curses, cankers, crimes they are 
That spot the worid with woe; 

But Treacuery is the master fiend— 
Most black of all below. 

There’s power to heal each other’s hurt, 
But that which he has made; 

For cureless%is the wound of one 
Whose trust has been betray’d. 


No lights of memory cast their glow 
On her departed days; 

And o’er the onward future not 
One beam of promise plays. 

The gems of soul all cast away 
Upon a worthless one, 

But mock the pillag’d prodigal 
So easily undone :— 


The mourner may be sooth’d—she looks 
To hopes in Heaven array’d ; 

But the grave—the grave alone can give 
Repose to the betray’d ! 

The grave—wherein the fondest dream 
That ever fired the breast 

Is lost—forgotten—and the heart— 
The cheated heart hath rest. 
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MISFORTUNE 


AND GENIUS. 


A TALE FOUNDED ON FACT. 


—~—>—- 


In a Jate excursion through the western districts 
of Virginia, having been detained at the picturesque 
village of F ,{ took a seat in the stage coach, 
intending to visit some of the neighboring springs. 
The usually delightful temperature and clear sky 
of the mountain summer, had been suddenly chan- 
ged into a cold misty atmosphere; and as [ stept 
into the coach, the curtains of which had been let 
down for greater comfort, I found a solitary female 
passenger sitting in one corner of the carriage, and 
apparently absorbed in deep contemplation. She 
was plainly but genteely dressed, in a suit of mourn- 
ing ; and there was something in her whole appear- | 
ance, which would have immediately struck the | 
eye of the most careless observer. Her face, and 
such parts of her head as were unconcealed by her 
bonnet, seemed to me, at a single glance, to present 
a fine study for the disciples of Lavater and Spurz- 
heim—or at least to furnish a model which a paint- | 
er would have Joved to transfer to his canvass. Her 
features were not what are usually termed beautiful; 
that is, there was not that exquisite symmetry in | 
them, nor that brilliant contrast between the delicate 
white skin and raven hair, or between the coral lip 
and the lustrous dark eye, which with some consti- 
tute the perfection of female beauty ; but there was 
something beyond and superior to all these :—there 
was a fine intellectual expression which could not 
be mistaken. I do not even recollect the color of 
her eyes: Lonly remember that those “ windows | 
of the soul” revealed a whole volume of thought and | 
feeling—and that there was cast over her counte-| 
nance an inexpressible veil of sadness, which i re 
stantly seized upon my sympathies. As the stage | 
drove off, the crack of the coachman’s whip, mad 
the lumbering of the wheels, seemed to rouse her | 
from her reverie, and | remarked a deeper tinge of | 
melancholy pass over her features. It was to her 
like the sound of a funeral knell! She was about 
to bid adieu, perhaps forever, to the scenes of her | 
infancy—to scenes which were endeared by the re- | 
membrance of departed joys, and even consecrated | 
by bitter inconsolable sorrows ! 








| 
| 
| 


| 
| 


After the customary salutation, I determined to 
engage my interesting fellow-traveller in conversa- 
tion ; and I at once perceived by the modest blush 
which suffused her cheek, and by the timid respon- 
ses she made to my inquiries, that she was con- 
scious of appearing in the somewhat embarrassing 
situation of an unattended and unprotected female. 
I studied therefore to put her mind at ease by a deli- 
cate pledge of my protection as far as my journey 
extended. Words of kindness and respect seemed 
to fall upon her ear, as if she had been unused to 
them. » Her countenance which had sunk in gloom 
was lighted up by a mild expression of tranquillity. | 
I saw that I had somewhat won upon her confidence 
and I determined to improve the advantage, by af- 
fording her an opportunity of narrating her story— 
a story which I was curious to know, and which IT 








had already half learned in her care-worn visage, 
her garments of woe, and her apparently forlorn and 
unbefriended condition. 

Such are the mysterious sympathies of our nature 
that whilst the sorrowing heart experiences a tran- 
sient relief in pouring its griefs into another's ear, 
there is a no less melancholy pleasure in listening 
to the tale of misfortune, and participating in the 
misery of its victim. My companion did not hesi- 
tate, in her own peculiar and artless manner, to 
relate her story. It was brief, simple and affect- 
ing. 

Maria (for that was her name,) was now in her 
sixteenth year, and was one of several children, 
born not to affluence, but to comparative indepen- 
dence. A doating gt grandmother adopted her, when 
not two years old, with the free consent of her pa- 


‘rents. They had other offsprings to provide for; 


and their residence was not so remote, but that oc- 
casional visits might preserve unbroken the ties of 
‘filial and parental love. The venerable grandmo- 


ther devoted her humble means to the maintenance 
| and edueation of her charge. Her aged bosom re- 
joiced in beholding herself, as it were, perpetuated 
|in this blooming scion from her own stock. She 
spared neither pains nor expense, consistent with 


her limited fortune, in preparing her young descen- 
dant for a life of usefulness, piety and virtue. In 
truth, her dutiful grandchild was so “ garnered up 
in her heart,” that she became the only worldly 
hope of her declining years. Maria was her earth- 

ily solace—the tie which bound her to life when all 
its charms had faded—the being who made it desi- 
lrable to linger yet a little longer on the confines of 
the grave. But how fleeting “ona unsubstantial is 
benan hope! Scarcely a fortnight had elapsed 
since this venerated lady had been called to realize 


| another state of being. When Maria touched upon 
this part of her narrative, [could perceive the agony 


of her soul. I could see the tearful and uplifted 
eye as she exclaimed, ‘Yes, sir! it has pleased 
Providence to deprive me of my only earthly bene- 
factress !”’ 


I was troubled at the misery I had occasioned, 
and I hastened, if possible, to administer such con- 
solation as seemed to me proper. “ But you have 
parents,” I replied, ‘“ who will take you to their 
home, and gladly receive you in their arms?” _Lit- 
tle did I think that the wound which I thus attempt- 
ed to heal, would bleed afresh atmy remark. The 
afflicted girl appeared to be deprived, for a moment 
of utterance. ‘ Her heart seemed to swell almost to 
bursting, with the strength and intensity of her feel 
ings, “ My friend,” she at length replied, in a tone 
of comparative calmness, “for by that name permit 
me to call you, even on so short an acquaintance— 
you have touched a theme upon which I would glad- 
ly have avoided explanation. The interest you 
have already shown, however, in my unhappy story 
éntitles yon to still more of my confidence. You 






















































MISFORTUNE AND GENIUS. 











shall know the whole of iny cruel fortune. Though 
my father and mother are both still living, they are 
no longer parentstome. My father might have been 
all which a friendless and unprotected daughter 
could desire; butalas! for years and years past, he 
has lost the “‘ moral image” which God «iiginally 
stamped upon his nature. The ==mon or inTEM- 
PERANCE has long—lone pussessed him. His feel- 
ings and affecticus are no longer those of an intelli- 
gent and ;ational creature. He scarcely knows 
me as his offspring; bat turns from me with 
sullen indifference, if not disgust. My mo- 
ther !” 

At the mention of that hallowed name, the fair 
narrator seemed tobe almost choked by the violence 
of her emotions. She stopped an instant as if to 
respire more freely. 

‘« My mother,” she continued, “‘ cannot extend to 
me her arm. She is herself broken-hearted and 
friendless; she is wasting away under the chasten- 
ing rod of Providence !” 

‘“‘ Heavens !” inwardly exclaimed, ‘what havoc, 
what torture have I not inflicted upon this innocent 





‘who had been born to humble fertune—from one 
who had no one at home except an unlettered grand- 
mother, to stir up within her the noble spirit of emu- 
lation, and to fan the divine sparks of genius and 
knowledge. Might she not suppose that I intended 
to deride the ignorance of youth, and expose the 
deficiency of her acquirements! Notso! Atthe 
bare mention of her books and instructors, Isaw for 
the first time, the clouds which had gathered around 
her brow begin to disperse. There was evidently 
something like a smile which played upon her fea- 
tures. It looked like the rainbow of peace, which 
denoted that the storm of passion was passing away. 
Oh! how eloquently did she discourse upon the 
beauties and delights oflearning! Next tothe Star 
of Bethlehem, which glided her sorrowing path, 
and which for two years had attracted her devo- 
tional spirit—knowledge was the luminary which 
she worshipped with more than Persian idolatry. 
The reader shall judge of my surprise and admira- 
tion, when he is informed, that this artless girl of 
sixteen—this youthful prodigy—had already amass- 
ed aricher intellectual treasure, than often falls to 





bosom! Why did I officiously intermeddle in things | 
which did not concern me—things 100, which [| 
could only know by tearing open the yet unhealed | 
wounds of an anguished heart.” I was atthe point | 
of offering some atonement for the mischief I had | 
done. I saw the whole picture of wretchedness as | 
it was presented to Maria’s mind. I even shared, | 
or thought that I shared, in the sorrows which over- 
whelmed her. My imagination conjured up before | 
me the churlish and miserable wretch who was then | 
wallowing in the stye of brutal sensuality—and in 
whose bosom all holy and natural affection had 

been drowned by the fatal Circean cup. I beheld | 
his pale and neglected partner, writhing under that 

immedicable sickness of the heart—not of hope de- | 
ferred, but of dark, absolute despair. I turned to | 
the object before me. I saw how those affections | 
which clung around her beloved protectress, as the | 
tendrils of the vine cling around the aged tree, were | 
in one evil hour withered forever. She, an unpro- | 
tected destitute orphan—worse than an orphan—| 
thrown upon the wide, cold and unfeeling world— | 


maturity. ‘The great masters of Roman and classi- 
cal antiquity she had read in their original tongue, 
the Georgics and neid of Virgil—the Commenta- 
ries of Cwsar—Selections from Horace—and the 
matchless orations of Tully, were as familiar to her 
as household words, She wasalso conversant with 
the French, and thoroughly grounded in her own 
vernacular. Besides the usual elements of mathe- 
matics, she had even encountered the forbidding 
subtleties of algebra; and although mistress of the 
pleasing study of geography, there was nothing 
which had so filled her mind with delight asthe sub- 
lime researches of astronomy. She loved to con- 
template the harmony and beauty of the planetary 
system—and to soar still further on the wings of 
thought, into that vast and illimitable firmament 
where each twinkling luminary is itself the centre 
ofa similarsystem. She had watched too the fiery 
and eccentric track of the comet, “brandishing its 


erystal tresses in the sky ;” and from all the wonder- 


ful movements and harmonious action of the heav- 


perhaps seeking an asylum in the house of some | enly bodies, she had realized the impressive senti- 


half welcoming and distant relative. Whata throng | 
of perplexing—might I not say, distracting reflec- | 
tions, at that moment rushed upon me! I endea-| 
vored to change the subject, but at first without | 
success. experienced some relief, however, by | 
being assured, that the relative to whose house | 
she was now hastening, had offered his aid and | 
protection, in the spirit of kindness and sin-| 
cerity. } 

The most wonderful part of my story is yet to be | 


ment of Young, that 
«An undevout astronomer is mad.” 


From the marvellous works of creation as revealed 
in that most sublime of all human sciences, her soul 
had been transported to the Creator himself, whom 


| she worshipped in adoring humility. 


But why enumerate—why speak of her varied 


told. When Maria was sufficiently composed, I and almost nunberless acquirements ? There was 


the lot of men of superior minds, even at the age of 


resolved to divert the conversation into more agree- | scarcely a branch of learning with which she did 


able channels. I was struck with the delicacy and | "°t manifest at least some acquaintance. Even the 
propriety of her speech—-with the simple, correct, popular and somewhat pleasing science of phreno- 
and even elegant language which she used. Ano-| logy had not escaped her attention. In the theories 
ther and a quite unexpected source of admiration and conclusions of itsardent disciples however, she 
was yet in reserve for me. I touched upon the top-| WS reluctant to concur. The moral and intellect- 
ic of her education—upon the books she had learn- | ual character did not, in her opinion, depend on the 
ed—the seminaries she had attended, and the teach- | P°Sition ofthe brain or the conformation of the skull. 
Even here me-| It squinted at the hateful doctrine of materialism ; 

at least she thoughtso, and until better satisfied, she 
Though closely engaged for 


ers by whom she was instructed. 
thought I might be officious and imprudent, What} 
could be expected from a girl of sixteen—from one | would not believe. 
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years in her regular scholastic studies, this extraor- 
dinary female had found leisure to stray occasion- 
ally into the paths of polite and elegant literature. 
She had culled from the most illustrious of the Brit- 
ish bards, some of their choicest and sweetest flow- 
ers; and the beautiful fictions of Scott were faith- 
fully stored in her memory. 


Deeply interested as I felt in this young and high- 
ly gifted girl, the hour of separation was at hand. 
The journey before her was comparatively long and 
tedious; mine would speedily terminate. When 
about to bid her adieu, I fancied that I saw regret 
painted in her countenance. Her solitude would 
bring back some of those gloomy reflections, which 
society and conversation had in some measure dis- 
sipated. I handed her a literary work whichI had 
with me, to beguile the lonelinessand misery of her 
journey. She accepted it with eagerness and gra- 
titude. A new current of joy sprung up in her 
bosom. Commending her to the protection of 
heaven, I pressed her hand, and left my seat in the 
coach. 


My sensations, when the vehicle swiftly departed 
were of a mixed character. There was a strange 
combination of pleasure and pain. Poor Maria, I 
thought, we may never again meet in this world of 
sorrow ; but if ever a pure aspiration was breathed 
for thy happiness, it is that which I now offer. I 
know that there is something within me which bor- 
ders on romance; and perhaps many will suppose 
that my imagination has thrown overthis adventure 
an illusive coloring. It may be so; but even after 
an interval of composed reflection, I have not been 
able to discover any thing in the foregoing sketch 
which does not substantially conform to truth. I 
have often moralized on Maria’s story, and in my 
blind distrust of the dealings of an all wise Provi- 
dence, have wished that human blessings could be 
sometimes more equally distributed. [have thought 
of the hundreds and thousands of the gay, simple, 
fluttering insects, dignified with the name of fashion- 
able belles—born and reared in the lap of luxury— 
reposing in moral and intellectual sloth, and quafting 
the delicious but fatal poison of adulation—how in- 
ferior, how immeasurably inferior, most, if not all 
of them were, to this poor, neglected, deserted or- 
phan. Ihave thought how hard was that decree, 
by which the light, trifling and glittering things of 
creation should be buoyed up to the surface by their 
own levity—whilst modest merit and suffering vir- 
tue were doomed to sink into obscnrity, and perhaps 
into wretchedness. On the other hand, I have lov- 
ed to look at the sunny smiles which Hope, in spite 
of us, willsprinkle over the chequered landscape 
of life. Itis impossible! I have exclaimed, that 
one so young, yet so unfortunate—so highly im- 
proved by moral and mental culture—so worthy of 
admiration and esteem, should live and die un- 
known and unregretted. She surely was not 





‘“‘ born to blush unseen, 
And waste her sweetness in the desert air”— 


at least such is my hope, and such is doubtless the 
prayer of every generous reader. 





Harrison. 
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The Mechanism of Man. 


Fonp Atheist! could a giddy dance 
Of atoms blindly hurled, 
Produce so regular, so fair, 
So harmonized a world? 


Why do not Lybia’s driving sands, 
The sport ofevery storm, 

A palace here, the child of chance, 
Or there a temple forin? 


Presumptuous wretch! thyself survey— 
That lesser fabric scan ; 

Tell me from whence the immortal dust, 
The God, the reptile man ? 


Where wast thon when the embryo earth 
From chaos burst its sway— 

When stars exulting sang the morn, 
And hailed the new born day ? 


What fingers brace the tender nerves, 
The twisting fibres spin? 

Who clothes in flesh the hardening bone, 
And weaves the silken skin ? 


How came the brain and beating heart, 
Life’s more immediate throne, 

[ Where fatal every touch, ] to dwell 
Immailed in solid bone ? 


Whotaught the wandering tides of blood 
To leave the vital urn— 
Visit each limb in purple streams, 


And faithfully return? 


How knows the nerves to bear the will, 
The heavy limbs to wield ? 

The tongue ten thousand tastes discern, 
Ten thousand accents yield? 


How knows the lungs to heave and pant, 
Or how the fringed lid 

To guard the faithful eye, or brush 
The sullied ball, unbind! 


The delicate and winding ear 
‘Lo image every sound— 

The eye to catch the pleasing view, 
And tell the senses round ? 


Who bid the babe new launched in life, 
The milky draught arrest, 

And with its eager finger press, 
The nectar streaming breast ? 


Who with a love too big for words, 
The mother’s bosom warms, 
Along the rugged paths oflife, 
To bear it in her arms ? 


A Gop! a Gop! creation shouts ; 
A Gop! each insect cries; 

He moulded in his palm the earth, 
And hung it in the skies. 
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A Sea-Scupe. 
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Ir was at the latter part of the month of June, in | 
the year 1791, that the angry waves of the Bay of | 
Biscay were gradually subsiding, after a gale of 
wind as violent as it was unusual at that period of | 
the year. Still they rolled heavily, and, at times, 
the wind blew up again in fitful, angry gusts, as 
if it would fain renew the elemental combat; but 
each eflort was more feeble, and the dark clouds 
which had been summoned to the storm, now fled 
in every quarter before the powerful rays of the 
sun, that burst their masses asunder with a glorious 
flood of light and heat. And, as he poured down 
his resplendant beams, piercing deep into the wa- 
ters of that portion of the Atlantic to which we now 
refer, with the exception of one object, hardly visi- 
ble, it was, as at creation, a vast circumference of 
water, bounded by the fancied canopy of heaven. 
We have said, with the exception of one object, for 
in the centre of this picture, so simple, yet so sub- 
lime, composed of the three great elements, there 
was a remnant of the fourth. We say a remnant, 
for it was but the hull of a vessel, dismasted, water- | 
logged, its upper deck only floating occasionally 
above the waves, when a transient repose from | 
their still violent undulation permitted it to re-as- 
sume its position. But this was seldom; one mo- 
ment it was deluged by the seas, which broke and | 
poured over its gunwale, and the next, it rose from 
its submersion, as the water escaped from over its 
sides. 

The vessel to which we have referred, was, to all 
appearance, in a situation of as extreme hazard as 
that of a drowning man clinging to a single rope- 
yarn, yetin reality she was more secure from de- 
scending to the gulf below, than many iifted gal- 
lantly on the waters, their occupants dismissing all 
fear, and only calculating upon their quick arrival 
into port. The Circassian had sailed from New 
Orleans, a gallant ship and well furnished, with a 
cargo, the major part of which consisted of cotton. 
The Captain was, in the usual acceptation of the 
term, a good sailor, the crew were hardy and able 
seamen. As they crossed the Atlantic, they had 
encountered the gale to which we have referred, 
were driven down into the Bay of Biscay, dismast- 
ed, and for many days buffetted by the waves, until 
she sprang aleak, which bafiled all their exertions 
to keep under. It was now five days since the 
frightened crew had quitted the vessel in two of | 
her boats, one of which had swamped, and every | 
soul that occupied it had perished, not one hundred | 
yards from the wreck ; the fate of the other was un- 
certain. We said that the crew had deserted the 
vessel, but we did not assert that every existing | 
being had been removed out of her. Had such 
been the case, we should not have taken up the 
reader’s time in describing inanimate matter. It 
is life that we portray, and life there still was, in the 
shattered hull thus abandoned to the mockery of the 
ocean. In the caboose of the Circassian, that is, in 
the cooking-house, secured on deck before the 
mainmast, and which fortunately had been so well 
fixed as to resist the force of the breaking waves, 
remained three beings, a man, a woman and a 
child. 


The two first mentioned were of that inferior 








| 
} 





race which have, for so long a period, been pro- 
cured from the sultry Afric coast, to toil, but reap 
not for themselves: the child which lay at the 
breast of the female, was of European blood, now 
indeed deadly pale, as it attempted in vain to draw 
sustenance from its exhausted nurse, down whose 
sable cheeks the tears coursed, as she occasionally 
pressed the infant to her breast, or turned it round 
to leeward to screen it from the spray, which dash- 
ed over them at each returning swell. Indifferent 
to all else, save her little charge, she spoke not, 
although she shuddered with the cold, as the water 
washed her knees each time the hull was careened 
into the wave. Cold and terror had produced a 
change in her complexion, which now wore a yel- 
low, or sort of copper hue. The male, who was 
her companion, sat opposite to her, upon the iron 
range, which once had been the receptacle of light 
and heat, but was now but a weary seat to a 
drenched and worn-out wretch. He, too, had not 
spoken for many hours ; with the muscles of his face 
relaxed, his thick lips pouting far in advance of his 
collapsed cheeks, his high cheek bones, prominent 
as budding horns, his eyes displaying little but 
their whites, he appeared to be an object of greater 
misery than the female, whose thoughts were di- 
rected to the infant, and not unto herself. Yet his 
feelings were still acute, although his faculties ap- 


| peared to be deadened by excess of suffering. “‘ Eh, 


me!” cried the negro woman, faintly, after a long 
silence, her head falling back with extreme ex- 
haustion. Her companion made no reply, but, 
roused at the sound of her voice, bent forward, 
slided open the door a little, and looked out wind- 
ward. The heavy spray dashed into his glassy 
eyes, and obscured his vision; he groaned, and fell 
back into his former position. ‘“ What you tink, 
Coco?” inguired the negress, covering up more 
carefully the child, as she sunk her head down up- 
on it. A look of despair, and a shudder from cold 
and hunger were the only reply. It was then about 
eight o'clock in the morning, and the swell of the 
ocean was subsiding fast. Atnoon the warmth of 
the sun was communicated to them, through the 
planks of the caboose, while its rays poured a small 
stream of vivid light through the chinks of the 
closed door. The negro appeared gradually to re- 
vive; at last he rose, and with some difficulty con- 
trived to slide open the door. 

The sea had now subsided, and but occasionally 
broke over the vessel: carefully holding on by the 
door jambs, he gained the outside, that he might 
survey the horizon. “ What you see, Coco?” 
said the female, observing from the caboose 


that his eyes were fixed upon a certain quarter. 


‘So help me God, me tink me see somethink; 
but ab so much salt water in um eye, me no see 
clear,” replied Coco, rubbing away the salt, which 
had crystallized on his face during the morning, 
“ What you tink um like, Coco?” “Only one bit 
of cloud,” replied he, entering the caboose, and re- 
suming his seat upon the grate with a heavy sigh. 
“Eh, me!” cried the negress, who had uncovered 
the child to look at it, and whose little powers were 
sinking fast. “ Poor lilly Master Eddard, aim look 
very bad indeed—him die very soon, I fear. Look, 
Coco, no ab breath.” The child’s head fell back 
from the breast, and it appeared to be lifeless. 
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“Judy, you no ab milk for piccaninny—suppose 
um no ab inilk, how can live? Eh! stop, Judy, 
me put little finger in um mouth; suppose Massa) 
Eddard no dead, him pull,” Coco inserted his 
finger into the child’s mouth, and felt a slight 
drawing pressure. “Judy,” cried Coco, “ Massa 
Eddard no dead yet. Try now, suppose you ab 
lilly drop oder side.” Poor Judy shook her head 
mournfully, and a tear rolled down her cheek; she 
was aware that nature was exhausted, ‘ Coco,” 
said she, wiping her cheek with the back of her 
hand, “ me give me heart blood for Massa Eddard, 
but no ab milk—all gone.” 

This forcible expression of love for the child, 
which was used by Judy, gave an idea to Coco. 
He drew his knife out of his pocket, and very cool- 
ly sawed through his fore finger. The blood flow- 
ed down to the extremity, which he applied to the 
mouth of the infant. ‘See, Judy, Massa Eddard 
suck—him not dead,” cried Coco, chuckling at the 
fortunate result of the experiment, and forgetting at 
the moment their almost hopeless situation. The 
child revived by the strange sustenance, gradually 
recovered its powers, and in a few minutes it pull- 
ed at the finger with a certain degree of vigour. 
“ Look, Judy, how Massa Eddard take it,” contin- 
ued Coco. “Pull away, Massa Eddard, pull 
away. Coco ab ten finger, and take long while 
suck em alldry.” But the child was soon satis- 
fied, and fell asleep in the arms of Judy, “Coco, 
suppose you go see again,” observed Judy. The 
negro again crawled out, and again he scanned the 
horizon. “So help me God, this time me tink, 
Judy—yes, so help me God me see a ship!” cried 
Coco, joyfully. “Eh!” screamed Judy, faintly, 
with delight ; «den Massa Eddaid no die.” « Yes, 
so help me God—he comes dis way!” and Coco, 
who appeared to have recovered a portion of his 
former strength and activity, clambered on the top 
of the caboose, where he sat cross-legged, waving 
his yellow handkerchief, with the hope of attract- 
ing the attention of those on board, for he knew 
that it was very possible that an object only floating 
level with the water’s edge might escape notice. 

As it fortunately happened, the frigate, for such 
she was, continued her course directly for the 
wreck, although it had not been perceived by the 





look-out men at the mast-heads, whose eyes were 


directed to the line of the horizon. In less than | 


an hour, our little party were threatend with a new 
danger, that of be:ng run over by the frigate, which 
was now within a cable’s length of them, driving 
the seas before her in one wide extended ‘foam, as 
she pursued her rapid and impetuous course. Co- 
co shouted to his utmost, and fortunately attracted 
the notice of the men who were on the bowsprit, 
stowing away the foretopmast-staysail, which had 
been hoisted up to dry afterthe gale. ‘“ Starboard, 
hard,” was roared out. Starboard it is,” was the 
reply from the quarter-deck, and the helm was 
shifted without inquiry, as it always is on board of 
a man-of-war, although at the same time, it behoves 
people to be rather careful how they pass such an 
order, without being prepared with a subsequent 
and most satisfaetory explanation. The top-mast 
studding-sail flapped tind fluttered, the fore-sail 
shivered, and the jib filledjas the frigate rounded to, 
narrowly missing the wreck, which was now un- 


der the bows, so rocking in the white foam of the 
agitated waters, that it was with difficulty that 
Coco could, by clinging to the stump of the main- 
mast, retain his elevated position. 

The frigate shortened sail, hove to, and lowered 
down a quarter-boat, und in less than five minutes, 
Coco, Judy, andthe infant, were rescued from their 
awful situation. Poor Judy, who had born up 
against all for the sake of the child, placed it in the 
arms of the officer who rescued them, and then fell 
back in a state of insensibility, in which condition 
she was carried on board. Coco, as he took his 
place in the stern sheets of the boat, gazed wildly 
round him, and then broke out into peals of extrava- 
gant laughter, which continued without intermis- 
sion, and were the only replies which he could give 
to the interrogatories of the quarter-deck, until he 
fell down in a swoon, and was entrusted to the 
care oF the surgeon. Again the frigate dashed 
through the waters with a flowing sheet, the Cap- 
tain’s cow was milked at an unusal hour for Mas- 
ter Edward. 








Curiosity. 


Four persons felt inclined their steps to bend, 
To see the Broadway museum of their friend ; 
Who had selected with much skill and care, 
"Midst other things, a set of paintings rare. 

With judgment good, and taste the most refin’d, 
Their admiration was of purest kind. 

‘ But stay! what’s here—a picture hid with baize? 
This ticket will explain—I’ll read’—it says, 

‘The ladiesare requested not to look 

Beneath this cloth ;’ the hint of course they took ; 
No further information to obtain, 

They silently pursued their lounge again. 

‘ Come now in this room,’ said the host with glee ; 
‘I’ve something worth your notice, Major B ; 
I hope your son will also join us there. 

The ladies will excuse his presence here.’ 

No sooner had the trio left the room, 

Than the two fair ones manifested soon 

A strong desire to clear the mystery 

Of the strange picture in obscurity. 

‘ Should you not like to peep?’ said Mrs. P——, 
‘Indeed I should,’ replied the fair Miss C : 
‘But not for the world would I be seen to look.’ 
Then in her hand the elder lady took 

The corner of the curtain that conceal’d 

The wonderous picture now to be reveal’d— 

‘ Much better would it be, Ithink, my dear, 
Were I alone to look at first for fear ; 

And if it prove attractive, you shall see— 

The harm is none, I’m sure you will agree.’ 
Pourtray, ye gentle fair ones, with due care, 
The consternation of this curious pair, 

Who with impatience just prepar’d to gaze, 
With curious eye, beneath the piece of baize, 
Through to the anti-room now met their eyes 

A piece of glass about a picture’s size, 

And form’d a substitute in this disguise. 

Alas! behind this glass what caught their view, 
But the three gentlemen they so well knew, 

Who left the room expressly just to see 











| How great would be their curiosity! 
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THE SOLDIER’S TEAR. 
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Be - side that cottage porch, 














A girl was on her knees, 


She held a lofta 





































































































































































































pray’r he could not hear, 
































But he paus’d to bless her 
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as She knelt, And 
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He turn’d, and left the spot, 
Oh! do not deem him weak ; 
For dauntless was the Soldier’s heart, 
Tho’ tears were on his cheek. 
Go, watch the foremost ranks 
In danger’s dark career ; 
Be sure the hand most daring there, 


Has wiped away a tear. 
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THE VETERAN’S BEWARD. 


Translated from the French. 


—j_— 
Ir the French Revolution has presented to us hor- | 
rors till then unexampled, it must be owned to have | words made Delmontshudder. He looked earnest- 
furnished us with some striking traits of humanity |ly in the face of the speaker, and disfigured as it 
and magnanimity. Many persons of beth parties | was with dust, sweat and blood there was something 
voluntarily risked their lives to preserve those peo- |in the features so noble and touching, that he could 
ple whom the unhappy state of the times compelled | not help resolving to risk every thing in order to 
them to regard as enemies—and these acts of gene- ;serve him. “ Listen to me attentively,” cried he— 


tination, that Imay escape from my misery. These 


rous devotion were not uncommon among the mili- 
tary, who, by their profession, and the horrors they 
witnessed, might be supposed less susceptible than 
others of the softest feelings of compassion. 


“Twill give you a chance, which if well managed 
may preserve your life. Say that you came to tell 
/me that you could not continue to march, and I have 
‘refused you any assistance. Go back, and com- 


During the civil war, in a skirmish that had ta- plain of my cruelty to the same officer who has al- 
ken place between the Republicans and the Chou- | lowed you to come and speak tome, and try to act 
ans, several of the latter were made prisoners, |*° that he may solicit me to leave you behind with 
When the troops halted to take some refreshment, |®9 escort, to wait for a voiture de requisition—I will 
they stopped in a place near a spring, formed a cir- | ‘*ke care that the men who guard you shall be all 
cle, and placed the prisoners in the midst of it. drunkards ; make them drunk, recover your energy 





Their captain, a very young man, who had lately 
attained the command, seated himself at some dis- 


|and escape.” 


“Ah my God! If it were possible. But you for- 


tance on the trunk of a tree, and taking some provi- | 8&* I must have money to give them and I have not 


° . . od 77 
sions from his knapsack, began to refresh himself. | ® single sous! 


‘“‘ And unfortunately, I have very 


He perceived one of the prisoners speaking with | little, only four assignats of francs each; you will 


his lieutenant, and directly afterwards advanced to- 
wards him. Delmont remarked, as this unfortu- 
nate man drew near him, that he had no other 
clothing than his shirt and trowsers, which were in 
rags and covered with blood, and that a linen ban- | 
dage, also stained with blood, covered his forehead 
and his left eye. 

The sight of so much misery sensibly touched the 
heart of the young officer, and he was still more 
moved when the prisoner said to him, “ M. le Com- 
mandant, I have saved the miniature of my wife: 
will you when I shall be no more, have the charity 
to remit it to my mother, Madame Duplesis, at Lam- 
belle !—My wife and my children ‘eside with her.” 
Too much moved to reply to this touching request, 
Delmont gazed upon him in silence ; and he added 
in a tone of more pressing entreaty, “inthe name of 
heaven, do notrefuse me! If you do, they must al- 
ways suffer from the ignorance of my fate, for it is 
my intention to conceal my name from the court 
martial. Thus they will have no means of ascer- 
taining what has become of me; but if they receive 
the portrait, they will be certain that I have parted 
with it only at the hour of death.” 


Delmont was still silent: in fact his mind was 
occupied between the desire of saving the prison- 
er, and the difficulty, or rather impossibility, which 
he found in doing it. Duplesis, believing that he 
had no intention to grant his request, became still 
more urgent. “In the name of God! in the name 
of all that is dear to you!” “Say no more,” cried 
the other abruptly, “the commission is a very disa- 
greeable one, but still I will notrefuse it.” Taking 
the miniature as he spoke, he put it into his pocket, 
and added, “ will you eat a mouthful of something, | 
and take a drop of brandy to refresh you.” 











find them under this piece of meat,” continued he, 


wrapping part of his provisions in paper, “be sure 
you are not seen to take them out ; and God speed 
you !” 

Duplesis turned away without speaking, but the 
tears that started to hiseyes were more eloquent 
than words. He followed Delmont’s directions so 
successfully, that in a few minutes aftcrwards the 
lieutenant came to tell the captain, that the prisoner 
to whom he had given provisions, could not eat; and 
that a burning fever rendered him incapable of 
marching. Delmont replied with feigned harshness 
that if the man could not go on, it was better toshoot 
him at once. 

“What,” cried the other indignantly, “ shoot a 
man before you know whether he will be pronoun- 
ced guilty or innocent by the court martial? You 
cannot seriously mean it, captain.” 

“ Pray, then, what would you have me do with 
him, for you know that I cannot remain here to 
watch him. My orders are to proceed; and I can- 
not diminish the force of our troops, already too 
small for a part of the country like this, in order to 
leave an escort with this man.” 


‘ But look at the:state in which he is. Threemen 
would be quite sufficient to guard him till we can 
get a voiture de requisition, which no doubt may be 
had to-morrow, and certainly captain you cannot say 
that you cannot spare three men.” 


“Well,” replied the other, with feigned impa- 
tience, “ you shall have it your own way; but re- 
member I tell you, you are bringing me into ascrape. 
However since you will have it so; tell Corporal 
Gilard, La Porte, and Desmovilus to remain with 
him; we must now set out.” The lieutenant did 
not wait for another order ; he made the men carry 


“ | cannot swallow,” replied Deplesis—“ a fever | the prisoner, who appeared to be dying, into a hut. 
consumes me, and I am impatient to reach our des- | 


Delmont recommended them to keep a strict watch 
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over him, as they would be answerable for him, if 
he escaped: and he set forward. 


is saved!” « Yes,” cried the mother in a transport 
of gratitude, “I owe you my son’s life. Agatha, 


As Delmont had foreseen, the general refused to| embrace the preserver of your husband.” 


approve his report, and ordered him to go himself | 


the next day to present it to the commissary of the 
convention. Before he waited on the commissary, 
the three soldiers arrived without their prisoner. 
The corporal declared that, notwithstanding his ap- 
pearance of illness, he had tried to escape in the 
night by the window, but the men being upon the 
alert, had all fired at once ; he fell dead upon the 
spot, and they buried him there. 

This tale was told so naturally that Delmont could 
not entertain a doubt of its truth, it cost him a great 
deal to dissemble the pang it gave him, but he dared 
not manifest any regret, and taking with him the 
three soldiers and his lieutenant, he went to make 
his report to the commissary, who after hearing all 
the depositions, told him very roughly that he had 
done wrong to expose three brave soldiers of the re- 
public only to convey a sick rebel more easily to be 
shot; that however, as they had done their duty by 
shooting him when he attempted toescape, and had 
returned safely, the affair should be passed over, 
but that he might be certain, if such a thing occur- 





Both embraced him with tears of joy. The lovely 
Agatha brought her infant boy, and her little girl, 
that they might also caress him to whom they owed 
a father’s life. Ah! how delicious were these ca- 
resses to Delmont! never in his life had he experi- 
enced such pure and heartfelt pleasure. 

‘« But how is this possible,” said he, at last; “ did 
they not fire? they told me they had killed and bu- 
ried him.” “ My dear friend, they were so intoxi- 
cated that they would not have been able to killa 
fly. Heaven be praised, he is now insafety, and is 
recovering very fast. How I wish you could see 
him, but that must not be. But now tell us, are you 
come to stay at Lambelle?” ‘No, Lean only stop 
for to night.” “ Well, atleast for to night you will 
stop with us ;” and Agatha hastened to get an apart- 
ment prepared for him. 

We may easily fhelieve that he did not refuse 
their hospitality. ‘They told him their whole situa- 
tion without reserve. Duplesis had determined to 
emigrate with his wife and children: his mother 
resolved to remain behind, in order to preserve the 


red again, his conduct should be sharply enquired | family property. ‘I shall not repay your twenty 


into. 

The commissary finished by giving him a fresh| 
order to march with his detachment, saying at the 
same time, “I believe you will be commanded be-| 
fore your departure to shoot the men whom you| 
have brought with you. I am waiting for the order; 
and as soon as I get it, I will transmit it to you.” 


francs,” said Agatha to him, “nor will I take back 
my portrait; my husband desired, if ever I was for- 
tunate enough to see you, to tell youto keep it, 
and to beg you to regard it as that of a sister.” 

The next morning, Delmont was forced to tear 


| himself from this amiable family, whom he saw no 


more. ‘Twenty years passed away, and found Del- 


My readers will believe that this was enough to mont at the time of the restoration, a disbanded 
quicken the motions of Delmont; in ten minutes he | officer, who lived with a widowed sister, upon the 
had marched out withoutbeat of drum, and they es-| produce of a little farm which he cultivated with 
caped the horrible office of executioners. /hisown hands. One evening, an elderly man, of 

Delmont’s detachment was ordered to march sell apitllcieaille appearance, dismounted at the vete- 
——-: while on the road, he recollected the mission , ran’s gate, and throwing himself in his arms, ex- 
which he accepted from the unfortunate Duplesis; claimed, “‘ Heaven be praised, my dear preserver, 
and as he had to halt at Lambelle, he determined to | that I am allowed to thank you once, at least before 
fulfil it, though he felt an unspeakable reluctance J die!” It was Duplesis, returned after so long an 
to be the bearer of the news toa mother. When he absence to end his days in his native country. He 
presented himself at the house of Madame *)uplesis | had entered into mercantile speculations in England 
the servant who opened the door, supposing he was! had been fortunate, and had come back rich. 
billeted upon them, said to him, “citizen, mistress} Delmont congratulated him heartily and sin- 


cannot lodge youin her house, but she has arran- 
ged with the Inn-keeper over the way to receive 
you instead.” 

“ It is not lodging I want; I must speak to your 
mistress in private.” 

The poor girl turned as pale as death, and went 
with alook of horror to inform her mistress,— 
returniug in a moment showed Delmont into an 
apartment, where he found an elderly lady of very 
prepossessing appearance, and a beautiful little girl 
four or five years old, at herside. “I would wish 
my daughter to be present at our conversation, 
sir,” said she; ‘Go Pauline and seek your mam- 
ma.” 

Delmont would have stopped the child, but she 
disappeared in a moment, and before he could de- 
termine to begin, a beautiful young woman entered. 
She looked at him with emotion, and the old lady 
then said, “this is my daughter. Youhave a com- 
mission for us, have you not?” 

“ Alas! yes, a sorrowful one.” 





“ Ah, not so, best of friends, of benefactors—he 


cerely. 

“And you, my dear Delmont, how is it that you 
are not more fortunate ?” 

“ My friend, Ido not complain; [have quitted the 
service with clean hands and q clear conscience.” 
“ And without promotion?” “I have not sought 
it.” No, but you have well deserved it: I am 
not ignorant of the wounds you have received 
in your various campaigns.” I only did my 
duty.” 

Upon this point, however, the friends could not 
agree: but Duplesis soon dropped this subject, to 
talk with his friend about his present situation. He 
found that he should soon be compelled to quit the 
farm he occupied, as it was aboutto be sold; he did 
not complain, but it was evident that he felt great 
reluctance to leave it. 

‘« And what price,” said Duplesis to him one day 
when they were talking on the subject, “does the 
owner demand for it?’ ‘Twenty-three thousand 
francs,’ (near four thousand dollars.) “That is 
lucky, for it is exactly the sum you have in Lafitte’s 
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hands.” “I? You joke.” ‘No, indeed, I never 
was more serious; and so you will find if you draw 
upon him to that amount.” “ But can you think that 
Iwill rob you?” “Notatall; the money is yours: 
it is the accumulated interest of your twenty francs.” 
«« Impossible !” 

« | will convince you that it is very possible and 
true. Itis my wife’s plan, and this is the manner 
in which she executed it. As soon as we were set- 
tled in England, she laid out your twenty francs in | 
materials for embroidery and artificial flowers. She | 
worked at these in her leisure hours, sold them to| 
advantage, purchased materials for more, and con- 
stantly gave me, every six months the profits of her | 
work, to place it in the public funds. We lived re- 
tired and she consequently had much leisure and 
worked incessantly. During more than twenty 
years, this fund, at first so small, hasbeen constant- 
ly increasing, till it has become the means of ren- 
dering your old age easy. But it is not enough 
that the old age of a brave and virtuous man should | 
be easy ; he ought to receive a public recompense 
for his services, andI bring you one. Means have 
been found to represent to the king that your ca- 
reer has not been less distinguished by humanity 
than by valor, and he shows his sense of your ser- 





adorns each side of the front of the skirt, and knots 
of riband much larger than those on the sleeves are 
placed at equal distances from the waist to the bot- 
tom of the skirt. Lemon colored satin hat, lined 
with pale lilac velvet, a round and very open brim, 
which stands much off the face ; crown of the hel- 
metform. The trimming consists of knots of lemon- 
colored gatize riband, and a sprig of half blown 
flowers to correspond. Cashmere scarf. Lilac 
kid gloves. Black reps slippers. 











A gentleman regretting the loss of his first, in the 
presence of his second wife, was told by her that 
no one had more reason to wish his former spouse 
alive than she had. 

Passion is a sort of fever in the mind, which al- 
ways leaves us weaker than it found us. 


An upright posture is easier than a stooping one, 
because it is more natural, and one part is better 
supported by another ; so it is easier to be an hon- 
est man than a knave. 

He who commands himself, commands the world 
too; and the more authority you have over others, 
the more command you must have over yourself. 





vices, by presenting you with this crossof St. Louis, 
and the rank and half pay of chief-battallion.”’ 

The worthy veteran threw himself into the arms 
of his friend. It would be difficult to say which 
was most affected. He still lives in the enjoyment 
of this noble reward of his humanity. Need it be 
said thathe makes a worthy use of it? 








Fashions for November 1834. 


Evenine Dress.—The robe is composed of a 
new kind of gauze, called gaze fleux des anges, a 
rose-colored ground, flowered in separate sprigs in 
a blond lace pattern, and worn over a satin slip to 


The face of her we love, is the fairest of sights, 
and her voice the sweetest of harmony in the world. 


A man is more reserved on his friend’s con- 
cerns than his own: a woman on the contrary, 
keeps her own secret better than another’s. ; 


A woman will think herself slighted if she is not 
‘courted, yet pretends to know herself too well to 
believe your flattery, 

Absence is to love, what fasting is to the body; 
a little stimulates it, but a long abstinence is fatal. 


The greatest pleasure of life is love; the great- 
est treasure, contentment; the greatest possession, 


correspond. The corsage is low, cut in a very | health; the greatest ease, sleep; and the best medi- 
graceful manner on the shoulders, and trimmed |cine, a true friend. 


with a lappel of the same material. The lappel is 
square behind, cleft upon the shoulders, where it is 
sufficiently deep to form a mancheron, and descen- 
ding in the stomacher shape, terminates in a round- 
ed point a little belowthe waist. The lappel, bust, 
and bottom of the corsage, are each edged with 
blond lace. Bouffant sleeve slashed in front of the 
arm. The hair parted on the forehead is disposed 
in light, loose curls, which hang low at the sides. 
The hind hair is arranged in low bows, from which 
a few ringlets fall over the back of the head. A 
half wreath of blue wild flowers is placed rather far 
back. Scarf of. gaze sylphide, embroidered round 
the border, in a very light pattern. Ear-rings and 
neck chains, fancy jewellery, gloves of white knit- 
ted silk, resembling double grounded lace. Black 
satin slippers of the sandal kind. 

Carriuace Dress.—A pelisse of lemon-colored 
gros princesse, plain, high corsage. The sleeves 
very large from the shoulder to the bend of the arm, 
sit nearly, but not quite, close to the wrist, and are 
ornamented with knots of satin riband to corres- 
pond, placed at regular distances. Pelerine of two 
falls, deep on the back and shoulders, but open, so 
as to display the form of the bust in front ; each fall 


Some men say that it is hard to determine which 
is the most ,troublesome, a maid’s reserve or a 
wife’s forwardness. 

A woman that has but one lover, thinks herself 
to be a coquette ; she that has several concludes 
herself no more than a coquette. 

Reciprocal love is justice ; constant love is forti- 
tude, secret love is prudence. 

It is the hardest thing in love, to feign it where it 
is not, or hide it where it is, but it is easier counter- 
feited than concealed. 

Alcibiades being astonished at Socrate’s patience, 
asked him how he could endure the perpetual scol- 
ding of his wife? “Why,” said he; “as they do 
who are accustomed to the ordinary noise of a 
wheel to draw water.” 

In marriage, prefer the person before wealth) 
virtue before beauty, and the mind before the body; | 
then you have a wife, a friend and a companion.__/ 

To hear the discourse of wise men delights us, 
and their company inspires us with noble and 
generous contemplations. 

It is safer to be attacked by some men, than to be 





is bordered with abias band of satin ; a similar band 


protected by them. 
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